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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Session is over. Both Houses of Parliament had been 
gradually wasting away by a kind of leakage, a small proportion 
only remaining to witness the Royal assent to various bills, and 
at last even the honourable dregs have been let off. The con- 
cluding business of the session was important: some score or two 
of bills, including Turnpike Acts Continuance Bills, the Con- 
solidated Fund Bill, and others of Lord John Russell's “ hundred 
and five” great legislative works, received quiet consummation 
on the Monday and Tuesday, just before the two chambers were 
collected to be dismissed. 

Mr. Speaker, indeed, did not account the whole “ hundred and 
five ” bills of so much importance as to challenge notice in his 
summary of the session - he forgot all but a very small propor- 
tion; specifying only the Public Health Bill, the Encumbered 
Estates Bill, the Irish Public Works Bill, and the Coercion Bills. 
After Lord John’s arithmetical boast, one looked for a great array 
of titles in the Speaker’s retrospect; but, it appears, he did not 
consider that the effect would have been so imposing as the Pre- 
mier’s statistical way of putting the achievements of the ten 
months. However, he managed to give a piquant savour to 
his parting oration, by a couple of the most amazing assertions : 





“ We have,” said Mr. Shaw Lefevre, “ made every practicable | 


reduction in the public expenditure ”; and “ we have taken every 


precaution to secure the efficiency of all departments of the public | 
service”! It is not usual for gentlemen in Mr. Lefevre’s | 
station to salute the Sovereign with assertions so notoriously | 


without foundation; and it is difficult to conjecture his motive. 


If it was meant as a sarcasm, the presence of the youthful Queen | 


might have rebuked a coolness so Mephistophelean: if not meant 
as a sarcasm, what is it? 

Queen Victoria preserved her usual self-possession with admira- 
ble presence of mind, and plunged into the felicitous response that 
her constitutional advisers had prepared,—an expatiation, couleur 
de rose, on the Irish Crime aa Outrage Bill, distress, rebellion, 
and other amenities. Her Majesty eulogizes the Public Health 
Bill as a “ foundation for continual advances in this beneticial 
work”: so that now people may know why Ministers were so 
anxious to pass a measure that looked so empty and ineflicient ; in 


stood well enough that all the hilarious display was not the old 
homage superstitiously paid to the person of the Sovereign, but 
that she was greeted as the crowning grace of that system which, 
taking it altogether, the special constables had thought it worth 
their while to defend in April last. 





Lord John Russell has not sought anything in Ireland so vul- 
gar as a coup de théatre ; but, true to the habits of his mind, he 
has crossed the Channel less to survey the green island than cer- 
tain Bedford estates that have the misfortune to lie there. It 
does not appear to be at all true that he is going to make an agri- 
cultural tour like Arthur Young, or to count the potatoes, or hold 
a monster meeting on Mullaghmast and grant an amnesty, or 
to fight John of Tuam, or open Mr. Smith O’Brien’s prison and 
embrace Mr. Smith before the weeping multitude, or preside at 
Conciliation Hall, or, in short, do anything except dine with Lord 
Clarendon and Sir William Somerville, look at the Bedford pro- 
perty, show Lady John the lions, and then fly to join his gracious 
Sovereign at Balmoral : doubtless, he will also spare a day or two 
for his matrimonial connexions in “ Mintoshire,” before he re- 
turns to historical studies and state cares at Richmond Park or 
Chesham Place. 





While the National Assembly of France is discussing the Con- 
stitution, of which a new draft is before it, General Cavaignac is 
supplying a few practical and instructive illustrations of consti- 
| tutional principles. He insists on maintaining the state of siege, 
| and is supported by the Assembly ; he justifies the suppression of 
| certain journals, and the Assembly ratities his iaserteounee with 





the press: and we are not entitled to say that he does wrong. 

But when he comes to giving his reasons, confidence in the 
| soundness of his political doctrine or the acuteness of his judgment 
is seriously qualitied. The simplicity and probity of the man, 
the firmness and military acumen of the commander, remain as 
before ; but the wisdom of the statesman is not undoubted. 

The Dictator of France declares that every man who does not 
| desire a Republic is his “enemy.” He explains that he sup- 
| pressed one journal because it had favoured the wish to see “a 
| Monarchy at top and a Republic at bottom ”; adding, as a further 

inculpation, that “he did not understand that,”"—though the 
| meaning is plain enough, and harmless enough. It may be very 
| proper for a military captain, at a time of civil war—for Paris is 
| still in astate of suspended conflict—to vindicate the power which 
he holds on trust vi et armis, and to make no nice distinctions in the 
| summary encounter with opponents ; but when he puts it forth as a 
— doctrine, that opinion adverse to his own must be suppressed, 

1e Shows himself more partisan than statesman, and proves that 
he does not really understand the exigencies of that freedom 
which he desires to bestow on his country. It is true that a po- 
pular government requires to be stronger than one which is des- 
| potic, precisely because it is bound to allow greater latitude to 
| antagonistic opinions. It must let opinion be free, discussion be 
| unfettered, and yet must be prepared to vindicate its own exist- 
j ence against force: therefore it must be patient, vigilant, and 
strong. General Cavaignac does not limit his doctrine to the 
| present juncture, perhaps because he is confessedly “unaccustom- 


the view of the Treasury Bench, it is effectual as a pretext for the | €d to public speaking”; but it must be allowed that his 
favourite official process of drawing “ continual advances”—from words imply the belief that at any time a free government can 
the public purse. By the Royal mouth, Lord John repeats | be despotic—that it can suppress newspapers for uttering anta- 
his largest boast, that throughout the convulsions of Europe he | €onistic principles, or even for being unintelligible, and that it 


and his colleagues have kept England quiet! It is said that : onen' % To impose on 
newspaper-writers an obligation to be always intelligible, would 


be a fearful stretch of tyranny. The constituent statesmen of 

France must theorize better than their African General, or they 
| will not attain practical success in founding a popular govern- 
| ment that shall be free, powerful, and stable. 


there is nothing in these Royal speeches; but, certes, one does 
sometimes tind very surprising things in them. 

Lord John did not stay to hear the words put into the mouth 
of his Royal Mistress—he was already away ; and although she 
constitutionally submitted to the task of uttering them, she knew 
better. Why, on her way to the House, she had been exchan- 
ging sympathetic smiles with those who really did preserve the 
peace of her realm—the special constables. It has been remarked 
that “ London is empty ”—but it could not have looked so to her 
eyes as she traversed the streets of Westminster; and she never 
received so emphatic a recognition. Among the crowd were 
many foreigners, including probably that very French propa- 
gandist who was drubbed by a butcher-boy in Trafalgar Square, 
last April, for shouting “ Vive la République.” Englishmen do 
not relish a republic that must be swallowed, as it were, like a 
sandwich, between a revolution and a state of siege; they do not 
envy the liberty enjoyed by M. de la Hodde and the Parisians at 


the muzzle of a four-barrelled pistol. Being a people empirically | 
disposed to stick to what they have, they were rather glad than | 


not to see the eight cream-coloured horses unrepealed ; they re- 

spected the Beefeaters, in spite of their hats; and they adorned 

the Queen’s route with the union jack. Queen Victoria under- 
[Latest Epirion.]} 


| may treat political opponents as ‘“ enemies.” 








In central Europe, the political world still displays the oscil- 
| lations and agitations of the stormy season, 
The Hungarians are calling fur aid from Austria against the 
| Croats. When the Austrian authority waned, and Hungary ar- 
rogated to herself a greater degree of independence, the Liberals 
| of Pesth would not allow that consideration to the remoter people 
of Croatia which they claimed for themselves from Austria, and 
preferred to carry on the discussion of mutual relations at the 
| point of the sword. The Hungarians are now getting the worst 
| of the contest, and in their trouble they come whining to the me- 
| tropolitan Government which they had all but repudiated. The 
| position is favourable to the restoration of Austrian influence in 
| Hungary; and it might be used with advantage by the states- 


| men of Vienna, to increase the popular power, by a junction of 
Liberal influences. But in the Vienna Diet a German minority 
contends with increasing jealousy against a heterogeneous ma- 
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jority ; a feeble Ministry sides with the alien majority; and in 
Pesth, Kossuth is probably too busy swallowing his old boasts 
and challenging critical newspaper editors, to attend to real states- 
manship. J// the Austrian Court possessed a statesman, the Royal 
interests might revive. 

In Italy, Charles Albert still prepares to back negotiations with 
recruitment of troops; a step which has probably made Austria 
glad to accept the Anglo-Gallic mediation, though she had hi- 
therto coyly held back. 

The Schieswig-Holstein armistice has been ratified, and is in 
operation ; but its validity is called in question by the Federal 
Government at Frankfort, which “sits supreme, and by decision 
more embroils the fray.” The Frankfort Government, however, 
has reasons for its dissent, unreasonable as the substantial result 
of a disallowance would be. 





Sir Charles Grey has met the Legislature of Jamaica with one 
of the strangest speeches ever delivered even from a British Co- 
lonial throne. It consists of two parts,—first, a lecture to deter 
the Assembly from the presumed intention of stopping the sup- 
plies; and secondly, the draft of a grand scheme for the recon- 
stitution of the insular government and society according to the 
notions of Downing Street; Sir Charles claiming the right to 
deliver this lecture-scheme because he feels himself getting very 
old. Reduced to great straits by the incompatible but combined 
Anti-slavery and Free-trade policy of the Downing Street Minis- 
ters, the colonists are supposed to be about to illustrate their diffi- 
culties by the practical and cogent step of stopping payments for 
Official expenses, Sir Charles insinuates the insult he affects 
to disclaim, by presuming that they cannot mean “ to indulge 
in entangling and locking the machinery of government.” More- 
over, he assures them that they are not at all straitened— 
trade never was better. He is as confident as Mr. Sole, 
in the comedy, when, superciliously disregarding his customer’s 
ignorant twinges, he asseverates that the shoe does not pinch. 
However, Sir Charles paternally considers that “the time has 
come” when the change from the condition of a slave-owning, 
coffee-growing, and suyar-producing plantation, to that of a free 
colony with “ hieher destinies "—videlicet, to “follow in the glo- 
rious track of England ”—demands “a corresponding change in 
the method of administering public affairs.” And he sketches 
the scheme of the future; including a finance system like that of 
the Treasury in Whitehall, public funds like those of England, a 
bank like that of Threadneedle Street, a land-tax, a revision of 
laws, a commissionership of roads, and “ the formation of reservoirs 
upon a grand scale and in elevated situations, for the use of agri- 
cultural districts.” Lord Grey—for it is he speaking through his 
cousin—evidently took that last notion from the reservoirs of the 
Water companies at Islington, the Hampstead Road, and Notting 
Hill. So Sir Charles requires the Assembly to leave its idea of 
stopping the supplies, and to join in appointing a variety of 
“boards” to carry out this scheme, with paid officers and salaried 
commissioners. The aids which the West Indians petitioned for 
ip their extremity are refused, but the impoverished suitors are 
to have some of Lord Grey’s costly crotchets instead. Where is 
the money to come from? 





Debates and WBroceedings in Warliament. 
Prosrect or Distress iN IRELAND. 

At the passing of the Exchequer Bills Bill by the Peers, on Monday, 
Lord MonreaGLe made some critical but not unfriendly remarks on the 
method of meeting the deficiency by loan, and took occasion to bespeak for 
Ireland the closest attention of Government. In reply, the Marquis of 
LanspowneE gave the required promise— 

It would be very improper in him to allude to what might be the future state 
of distress in Ireland. No pains had been spared by the Lord. Lieutenant to 
make h mself master of that subject. Until they were aware of the amount of 
the disease which had affected the staple food of the country, it would be impos- 
sible, even hypothetically, to state what would be the distress. He thought it 
but right to say, that all the accounts from Ireland within the last week had been 
comparatively favourable. Only that very day he had received accounts of in- 
stances where the affected potatoes had assumed a new aspect, giving every 
appearance of recent growth and improvement. In conclusion, he had to observe 

hat the circumstances of lreland would, from day to day until the next session 
of Parliament, engage the most anxious and the best attention of her Majesty's 
Government. 
Mr. CRAVEN BERKELEY AND THE CHELTENHAM COMMITTEE. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, Sir Witt1aAm CLAY moved that 
the evidence taken before the Select Committee on the Cheltenham Elec- 
tion Petition, together with the proceedings, be printed; and he called 
attention to the extraordinary attack on the decision and the character of 
the Committee made by the Honourable Craven Berkeley. 

Sir William first became aware of the attack when he was in the country. He 
returned immediately to town, and put himself in the hands of a friend of high 
and unquestioned honour. ‘That friend was of opinion, that as the expressions of 
which Sir William had a right to complain were used towards him in consequence 
of a decision to which he had come while sitting in a judicial character under the 
instructions of the House, be was not at liberty to notice them elsewhere than in 
the House, or otherwise than in his character of a Member of the House. (“//ear, 
hear!”) Being thus precluded trom noticing the personal matter, Sir William 
called the serious attention of the House to the attack made on its Com- 
mittee. Mr. Craven Berkeley had impugned the decision of the Committee, 
as unfair, iniquitous, and ‘unjust; and had stated that one Member of 
the Committee had been closeted with the counsel of the petitioners, 
and another Member had entered the Committee with his mind already made 
up. Sir William declared on his honour, that he never saw Members more 


| 
| 
| 
| 





determined to decide as became men of honour and men under the obiigation of | 


an oath. 
or even by the least indication of manner, the politics of any member of the Com- 
mittee. Sir William called upon the House to vindicate its Committee. He 
urged no harsh steps against Mr. Craven Berkeley, whose painful position en- 
titled him to allowance; but he called on the House formally to express its dis- 


He would bave detied Mr. Craven Berkeley to discover, by any word, | 


| 


approbation of the course Mr. Berkeley had thought fit to take, and at least to 
console the Committee by expressing an opinion that its Members bad conscien- 
tiously discharged the duty put upon them. 

Lord Joun Hay stated, that he was the friend consulted by Sir Wil- 
liam Clay. 

Anxious to guide Sir William in the true path of honour, but ignorant of the 
forms of the House, Lord John had applied to a noble friend, a most distinguished 
military officer; and it was by his mature opinion that Sir William had been 
guided. 

Lord PALMERSTON responded to Sir William Clay’s appeal— 

He was sure that aay friend whom Mr. Craven Berkeley might consult would 
tell him that the course he had taken, in a moment of irritation, struck at the root 
of the administration of justice. He hoped, however, that the unanimous expres- 
sion of opinion drawn forth on the subject would on the one hand show Mr, 
Craven Berkeley that he was in error in the course he had pursued, and on the 
other hand satisfy the feelings of Sir William Clay and the other Members of the 
Committee. 

Motion agreed to. 


Tue Horsuam Etrection Commirree reported, on Monday, that William 
Robert Seymour Fitzgerald, Esq., had not been duly elected, and that the Right 
Honourable Edward George Fitzalan Howard had been duly elected, on the 29th 
July 1847, The Committee resolved that Mr. Fitzgerald was by himself and by 
his agents guilty of treating at the election of 1847, and was therefore incapable 
of being elected at the election of 29th July 1848. 

Tue Dusuiw Evecrion Committee reported, on the 23d August, [and we 
ought to have recorded on the 26th August, | that John Reynolds, Esq., and Ed- 
ward Grogan, Esq., had been duly elected Members for the City of the County of 
Dublin. The Committee called attention to the proceedings of a former Com- 
mittee which sat in 1835 aud 1836, and reported the existence of very general 
irregularity in the assessment and collection of municipal taxes in Dublin, 
whereby the exercise of the franchise is subjected to impediments and difficulties 
not contemplated by the Legislature. The Committee expressed regret that the 
House had allowed this report to remain unnoticed during twelve years. Twice 
in that period elections have been questioned; on the present occasion great 
expenses have been incurred, and the Committee have been engaged in seventy- 
two days of actual sitting on what they deem a most unsatisfactory inquiry. 
The Committee pressed on the House the earliest possible consideration of the 
subject, with a view to altering the present law. 

A New Weir was ordered on Monday, for Bolton, in the room of Mr. William 
Boiling, deceased. 

Me. Justice Wiis. On Monday, Mr. Hamtiron referred to the removal of 
Mr. Willis from the judicial bench of New South Wales, and asked whether there 
were any circumstances connected with that proceeding which could tend to 
reflect on Mr. Willis’s personal honour, his integrity, or character? Mr. HAwgs 
had no hesitation in declaring, that there was nothing in the circumstances alluded 
to which involved the personal character or integrity of Mr. Justice Willis. He 
thought it right to add, that Mr. Justice Willis, having felt that an imputation 
might rest on his character, had addressed a letter to his noble friend the Secre- 
tary for the Colonies; from whom Mr. Willis had received an official letter con- 
veying to him the same assurance. 

Roya. Assent. On Monday, the Royal assent was given by commission to the 
following with some twenty other measures—the Sugar-duties, Diplomatic Relations 
with Court of Rome, Nuisances and Contagious Diseases, Controverted Elections, 
Poor-removal No. 2, Poor-law Union Charges No. 2, Metropolitan Commissioners 
of Sewers, Sheep and Cattle Importation Prohibition, Sheep and Cattle Conta- 
gious Disorders Prevention, Landed Property (Ireland) Bills. 





CLOSE OF THE SESSION. 


Parliament was prorogued on Tuesday, by the*Queen in person. There 
was but a scanty attendance of Peers; indeed, at the time of meeting, and 
during prayers, the Duke of Wellington was almost the only one. But 
the magnificent hall was crowded and beautified by an immense attend- 
ance of Peeresses and ladies of rank. The gorgeous churacter of the build- 
ing, the personal beauty of the female spectators, with the many-coloured 
and picturesque dresses and the varied costumes of state, received @ 
heightened effect from a flood of sunshine which streamed through the 
opened windows. The Diplomatic attendance was very large. In the 
space between the Diplomatic tribune and the Throne stood the Prince of 
Hesse, the Prince de Joinville, and the Duc de Nemours. 

The Queen's approach was signalled by the Park guns at a quarter be- 
fore one o'clock; and shortly afterwards her Majesty entered the House, 
accompanied by Prince Albert, and preceded by the Officers of State: the 
Marquis of Lansdowne bore the crown on the usual velvet cushion; the 
Duke of Wellington, with sturdy gait, but, it was observed, a feeble hand, 
bore aloft the sword of state; and the Earl of Shaftesbury carried the cap of 
maintenance. 

The Queen was attired in white satin; with a superb jewelled diadem 
on her head. Prince Albert wore a Field-Marshal’s uniform. 

The Throne being occupied, the Peers seated by command, and the Com- 
mons summoned, Mr. SpEAKER addressed the Queen with the following 
Parliamentary summary— 

“ Most Gracious Sovereign—We, your Majesty's faithful Commons of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, attend your Majesty, after a pro- 
tracted and laborious session, with our last bills of Supply. 

“ After a most patient and careful examination of the Estimates which by 
your Majesty’s commands were laid before us, we have made every practicable 
reduction in the public expenditure: at the same time that we have had regard 
to the financial state of prosperity of this country as affected by the commercial 
embarrassments of the past year, and by the interruption of trade consequent 
upon the late political events in Europe, we have taken every precaution to secure 
the efficiency of all departments of the public service. 

“ In obedience to your Majesty's most gracious recommendation, which was com- 
municated to us by the Lords Commissioners at the commencement of the session, 
our attention has been specially directed to measures relating to the public health. 
It is impossible to overrate the importance of a subject so deeply affecting the com~- 
fort and happiness of the poorer classes; and we confidently hope, that if the bills 
which have been passed are carried out in the same spirit in which they have 
been framed, they will greatly tend to lessen the amount of human suffering, and 
to promote the moral improvement, as well as contentment, of the labouring 
classes in dense and populous districts. 

“ Not unmindful of the condition of Ireland, or of the distressed state of the 
poor in that country, owing to the limited demand for labour, we have provid 
additional funds, arising from the repayment of additional loans, to be expended 
in public works; and we have removed the impediments to the sale of encumbered 
estates, in order to encourage as much as possible the application of capital to the 
improvement of land. 

“ The spirit of insubordination which has prevailed in various parts of the 
country, especially in Ireland, has forced upon our consideration topics of a far 
more grave and anxious character. We have cordially concurred in those mea- 
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sures which have been thought necessary to secure obedience to the laws, and to 
repress and to prevent outrage and rebellion. : 

“ Deeply sensible of the value of those institutions under which we have the | 
happiness to live, no effort on our part has been wanting to preserve them from | 
the evil designs of misguided men, who, taking advantage of a season of tempo- 
rary distress, have endeavoured to excite discontent and insurrection. - 

“We have witnessed with gratitude and proud satisfaction the unequivocal | 
expression, on the part of the great mass of the people, of those marks of attach- | 
ment to their Sovereign and respect for the law; and we, as their representatives, | 
participating to the fullest extent in these feelings, now tender to your Majesty | 
the sincere expression of our devotion and loyalty.” 

At the conclusion of his address, the Speaker invited the Royal assent 
for the Consolidated Fund Bill and the Exchequer Bills Bill, with some 
other bills. That ceremony having been performed, and a copy of the pro- 
rogation-speech presented to her Majesty by the Lord Chancellor, kneeling, 

Tne QUEEN read aloud, “in a tone of blended gentleness and firmness, 
as follows— 

“My Lords and Gentlemen, I am happy to be abie to release you from the 
duties of a laborious and protracted session, \ 

“ The Act for the Preveution of Crime and Outrage in Ireland, which received 
my asseut at the commencement of the session, was attended by the most bene- 
ficial effects. The open display of arms intended for criminal purposes was 
checked; the course of justice was no longer interrupted; and several atrocious 
murderers who had spread terror through the country were apprehended, tried, 
and convicted. 

“ The distress in Treland, consequent upon successive failures in the production 
of food, has been mitigated by the application of the law for the relief of the poor, 
and by the amount of charitable contributions raised in other parts of the 
United Kingdom. 

“On the other hand, organized confederacies took advantage of the existing 
pressure to excite my sutlering subjects to rebellion. Hopes ot plunder and con- 
tiscation were held out to tempt the distressed, while the most visionary prospects 
were exhibited to the ambitious. In this conjuncture I applied to your loyalty 
and wisdom for increased powers; and, strengthened by your prompt concurrence, 
my Government was enabled to defeat in a few days machinations which had been 

repared during many months. The energy and decision shown by the Lord- 
ieutenant of Lreland in this emergency deserve my warmest approbation. 

“In the midst of these diflicultles, you have continued your labours for the 
improvement of the laws. The Act tor facilitating the Sale of Encumbered 
Estates will, | trust, gradually remove an evil of great magnitude in the social 
state of Ireland. 

“The system of perpetual entails of land established in Scotland produced 
very serious evils both to heirs of entail and to the community; and I have aad 
great satisfaction in seeing it amended upon principles which have long been 
found to operate beneficially in this part of the United Kingdom. 

“| have given my cordial assent to the measures which have in view the im- 
provement of the public health; and | entertain an earnest hope that a founda- 
tion has been laid tor continual advances in this beneficial work. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons—lI have to thank you for the readiness 
with which you have granted the supplies necessary for the public service. I 
shall avail myself of every opportuuity which the exigencies of the state may 
allow for enforcing economy. 

“ My Lords and Geutlemen—I have renewed in a formal manner my diplomatic 
relations with the Government of France. The good understanding between the 
two countries has continued without the slightest interruption. 

“ Events of deep importance have disturbed the internal tranquillity of many 
of the states in Europe, both in the North and in the South. Those events have 
led to hostilities between neighbouring countries. Lam employing my good | 
offices, in concert with other friendly powers, to bring to an amicable settlement 
these differences; and I trust that our efforts may be successful. 

“Tam rejoiced to think that an increasing sense of the value 
courages the hope that the nations of Europe may continue in the 
its blessings. 

“ Amidst these convulsions, I have had the satisfaction of being abie to pre- 
serve peace for my own dominions, and to maintain our domestic tranquillity. 
The strength of our institutions has been tried, and has not been found wanting. 
I have studied to preserve the people committed to my charge in the enjoyment 
of that temperate freedom which they so justly value. My people, on their side, 
feel tuo sensibly the advantages of order and security, to allow the promoters of 
pillage and confusion any chance of success in their wicked designs. 

“T acknowledge with grateful feelings the many marks of loyalty and attach- 
Ment which I have received from all classes of my people. It is my earnest hope, 
that by cultivating respect to the law, and obedience to the precepts of religion, 
the liberties of this people may, by the blessing of Almighty God, be perpetuated.” 

At the ending of the Royal Speech, the Lonp CHANCELLOR advanced to 
the foot of the Throne, and said— 











of peace en- 
enjoyment of 





“Tt is her Majesty's Royal will and pleasure that this Parliament be proro ‘ed 
to Thursday the 24 day of November next, to be then here holden; and this | .r- 
liament stands prorogued to Thursday the 2d day of November accordingly.’ 

The Queen and the Peers present quitted the House, and the Mem’ rs 


of the House of Commons who had attended on the Usher of the Black Kod 
left the bar. Thus euded the long session of 1848. 


REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUSINESS. 

The Select Committee appointed to consider the best means of promoting the | 

despatch of Pablic Business in this House, and to whom the Parliame utary 

Proceedings Adjournment Bill was referred—and who were also empowered 

to report their observations, together with the minutes of evidence taken 

before them, to the House,—have inquired into the matters to them referred, 
: and agreed to the following Report. 

Your Committee proceeded to consider the question referred to them, “ of the 
best meaus of promoting the despatch of Public Business.” 

They instituted an inquiry in the first instance into the amount of business, 
private and public, which the House has this session been called upon to dis- 
charge; and they caused ¢ mparisons to be made between the present and some 
past years in such particulars as the records permit. 

_Asummary of the Committees which have been sitting this session, Public and 
Election Committees, and Committees on Private and Railway Groups, is given 
in the Appendix, with the names of the Members who have been serving on them, 
and the number of days of their sittings. This will show— 

44 Pablic Committees, some of them of more than usual importance, with an 

_ average number of fifteen Members serving on each Committee. 

28 Election Co nmittees, with five Members serving on each Committee. 

14 Groups on Railway Bills, with five Members serving on each Group. 

= re on Private Bills, with tive Members serving on each Group. 

2 ther Committees on Private Bills. | 
OF the Public Committe: s, that on 

Commercial Distress, sat .... 

Sagar and Coffee Planting, sat 
Novy, Army, and Ordnance Expenditur 
2 Miscellaneous Expen liture, sat... 

Che average number ot 
Was 7,436; during the 








39 days. | 
39 days. 
40 days. 
37 days. 
petitions presented during the five years ending 1837 
live years ending 1842 the average rose to 14,014, being 





an increase of 6,578 over that of the preceding five years; during the five years 
ending 1847, the average rose to 16,397, being an increase of 2,383 over that of 
the preceding five years. 

The number of petitions presented during 
18.450. 

This great amount of Committee business, 





the present session is upwards of 


and the heavy demand it makes on 


| the time of Members, must be borne in mind in considering the course of public 


business in the House itself. The thin attendance in the House from the hours 
of seven to ten o'clock, necessary in some degree from the exhaustion of the morn- 
ing labours, interferes in an important manner with the progress of debates. 

The leaders of parties and the chief speakers commonly decline to address the 
House during those hours; and the debates are consequently spread by ad- 
journments over more nights than they would otherwise require. 
“ The business of the House seems to be continually on the increase. The cha- 
racteristic of the present session has been the number of important subjects under 
discussion at the same time, and adjourned debates on all of them, This inter- 
mingling of debates, adjourned one over the head of the other, has led to confa- 
sion, deadening the interest in every subject, and prejadicing the —_= of the 
debates on all. Motions to adjourn the House for the purpose of speaking on 
matters not relevant to the prescribed business of the day are made more often 
than formerly; and motions to adjourn the debate have become of late years much 
more frequent. But it mast be observed, that under the regulation moved this 
year by Mr. Hume, the Orders of the Day are now read without debate, or oppor- 
tunity permitted of addressing the House; a rule which the Speaker, in his evi- 
dence, says “ has worked admirably.” 

To assist their inquiries, your Committee sought counsel of the Speaker; and 
they had the advantage of having the opinion of Mr, Speaker, both as to the evils 
under which the House labours, and as to the remedies which it may be possible 
to apply. 








Mr. Spe aker said— 

“ That the present state of public business, and the slow progress of measures 
through the House, had been with him the subject of serious consideration. 

“ That of late years the progress of public business had been impeded partly 
by the greater number of Members who now spoke in debate, and ¢ msequently 
by the frequency of adjourned debates, and partly by the virtual abuse and eva 
sion of the rules of the House. 

“ The attention of the Committee should be specially directed to motions ‘ to 
adjourn the House,’ and ‘to adjourn the debate.’ These motions Mr. Speaker 
considered as the great interruptions to the course of business; and he suggested 
that all questions of adjournment of the House, and adjournment of debate, should 
be decided without debate. Under this rule, a Member would no longer have any 
inducement to move the adjournment for the purpose of making a speech on some 
extraneous matter, (as is now so often the case,) as the question must be decided 
without Great advantage would result from this change; it would in 
truth only carry into effect the intentions of the House. The rules of the House 
provide that on days called Order Days, certain Orders shall be considered; and 
on days called Notice Days, Notices of Motions shall be considered. If Members 
can move the adjournment of the ilevs+ xithout any notice of any sort, and upon 
that question may debate any other question, it is evident that all the regulations 
the conduct of the business of the House may be rendered quite 


debate. 


adopted for 
ineffectual.” 

The Speaker made other suggestions to the Committee, some of which have 
been adopted by the Committ ove especially, to the effect that the House 
should not insist on its privileges in certain classes of bills originating in the 
House of Lords, and of amendments of bills sent up to the Lords from the House 
of Commons, by which the Speaker considers that the labours of the session 
might be more equally distributed; time saved which is now necessarily lost, 
when, owing to interference with privilege, the Lords’ amendments are put off 
and a new bill introduced; and increased facilities be afforded to the passing of 
measures through Parliament. 

The Committee thought it would be of advantage to learn the practice pursued 
in the conduct of business in the Chamber of Deputies of France, and in the 
House of Representatives of the United States of America. They were so fortu- 
nate as to obtain information on the first head from M. Guizot, and on the 
second from Mr. Curtis of New York, who had been for four years a Member of 
Congress. 

In answer to a question, whether the rules and orders of the French Chamber 
were not originally nearly the same as those of the House of Commons? 

M. Guizot said— 

“Tn the beginning of our Constituent Assembly at the Revolution, Mirabeau 
asked Etienne Dumont to give him a sketch of the proceedings of the English 
House of Commons, and Etienne Dumont gave to Mirabean such a sketch; it 
became the model of the first rules of our Nationa! Assembly. So that in the 
beginning of our Revolution the proceedings of your House of Commons became 
In 1814, when the Charter was granted by the King, the 
same rules were adopted, with some changes. 1 think it was at that time that 
the cldlure, as a means of closing the debate, was introduced. Before it was in- 
troduced the debates were protracted indetinitely; and not only were the debates 
protracted, but at the end, when the majority wished to put an end to the debate, 
and the minority would not, the debate became very violent, and out of the 
House, among the public, it became the source of ridicule; and then a measure 
for demanding the closing of the debate was introduced.” 

“The proceeding is this: a Member or two Meinbers call ‘La eléture’; the 
President puts it to the vote; if any Member objects he can speak against the 
cléture; ove only can speak, and no reply is allowed; and then the President puts 
the question, * Must the debate be closed ?"” 

“(. When there have been very great party conflicts in the Chamber, has this 
power of clovure been used in a way that has been oppressive to the minority ? 

“A. [think not. Upon some special occasions the minority have complained 
that the debate was closed; but generally, when the question has been deciied in 
the affirmative, the minority have submitted without difliculty, I think the 
majority never abused that power. The debates lasted very long; even with the 
power of cloture we have had a debate of more than a fortnight. 

“Q When the cloture is demanded, if a Member rises to speak against it, is 
he allowed to speak on the main question ? 

“ A. No, he speaks only on the question, ‘Is the cléture proper and just?’ if 
he speaks upon the main question, the President tells him, ‘Sir, you cannot speak 
upon the main question; speak upon the question of clévure.’ 

“(2 With the existence of the power of cléture, is it your opinion that all 
subjects have been amply and fairly debated ? 

“A. Yes, itis quite my opinion. I never knew in the Chamber of Deputies 
a debate which did not last sufficiently long. 

“@Q. Do you think that without some power of closing debates, the public 
business in your Chamber could have been conducted satisfactorily ? 

“A. timk not. I think the cléture in our Chamber was an indispensable 
power; calling to mind what has passed of late years, | do not recollect any 
serious and houest complaint against the ¢ loture. 

“(Q Have you any limit put to the length of speeches by any order of the 
House ? 

“A. None at all. There is no limit to the length of speeches, either on the 
main question or on amendments.” 

Mr. E. Curtis, of New York. 

“@. Can you state tothe Committee wheiher the rales and orders of the 
House of Representatives in Cungress were the sume as those of the English 
House of Commons ? 








the source of ours. 
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“A, The rules and orders of the House of Representatives at the establish- 
ment of the Government, in 1789, were nearly the same as those of the House 
of Commons. 

“@. Have the rules in process of time been varied; and what are the main 
causes which have led to these changes ? 

“A. The rules have been considerably varied, chiefly from the necessity of 
facilitating the despatch of business. 

“Q. Were the debates protracted to an inconvenient length ? 

“A. They were protracted, as was thought, to an unreasonable length. There 
was felt to be a necessity of finding some mode of closing the debate. The difli- 
culty was not being able to close a debate.” 

Mr. Curtis proceeds to state, that as early as the year 1794 it had been settled, 
that a question of adjournment was not debateable; and the practice has from that 
= continued , and now exists, that a motion to adjourn shall be decided without 

ebate. 

“Q Will you be so good as to describe in what way a debate is brought to a 


lose 

“A. It is by the operation of what we call the previous question. The pre- 
vious question with us is not the same as that known in the British Parliament. 
By rule 50 of the House of Representatives, the previous question shall be in this 
form—‘ Shall the main question be now put?’ It appears that on the previous 
question being demanded, it must be supported, or, as the phrase is, seconded, by 
a mujority; and, on this being ascertained, the Speaker announces, ‘ The previous 
question is demanded by the House.’ If it should pass in the negative, the 
subject under debate is resumed ; if in the affirmative, the debate ceases; and the 
——- having been considered, the main question is put to the vote with- 
out debate.” 


That in the case of an adjourned debate, it would be of advantage that the 
debate should be resumed on the next sitting day, and should bave precedence 
over all other business. Your Committee is at the same time aware, that there 
might be public inconvenience in laying down any strict rule upon this subject, 
fettering the discretion of the House, and compelling the resumption of the ad- 
journed debate in pref to other busi as a matter of course. They con- 
tent themselves with expressing a strong opinion that it would be advisable, both 
with reference to the satisfactory discussion of the subject under consideration 
and to the general progress of public business, that debates should, as far as 
possible, be continued from day to day; and that there should be such a relaxa- 
tion of the rules of the House in respect of the precedence of Notices and Orders 
of the Day, as to leave the House entire liberty to give precedence on the follow- 
ing day to an adjourned debate. 

That with respect to any bill brought to this House from the House of Lords, 
or returned by the House of Lords to this House with amendments, whereby an 
pecuniary penalty, forfeiture, or fee, shall be authorized, imposed, appropriated, 
Lanse | varied, or extinguished, this House will not insist on its ancient and 
undoubted privileges in the following cases. 

First, When the object of such pecuniary penalty or forfeiture is to secure the 
execution of the act, or the punishment or prevention of offences. 

Second, Where such fees are imposed in respect of benefit taken, or service 
rendered under the act, and in order to the execution of the act, and are not made 
payable into the Treasury or Exchequer, or in aid of the public revenue, and do 
not form the ground of public accounting by the parties receiving the same, either 
in respect of deficit or surplus. 

Third, When such bill shall be a private bill for a local or personal act. 








The number of the House of Representatives is 229; they sit round the Speaker 
in a half circle, the seats rising as in amphitheatre: the vote is taken by each 
party rising in turn; but in case of its being demanded, the Ayes and Noes may 

called. The Speaker attains to great accuracy in estimating the respective 
numbers, and to great quickness in counting them. Members of the Executive 
Government have no seats in the House. Twenty-eight Standing Committees are 
appointed at the commencement of a session, and all bills originate in these Com- 
mittees. No question of order is debated; all such questions are decided by the 
Speaker; and if his decision be appealed from to the House, it is decided by vote, 
without debate. In this way questions of order, questions of adjournment, and 
the previous question, to bring a debate toa close, are decided by vote, without de- 
bate. Besides this, a rule has been adopted to limit speeches to one hour; this 
rule, called the One-hour Rule, was adopted in the year 1841. 

Mr. Curtis, speaking of this one-hour rule, says it has greatly facilitated busi- 
ness. It has improved the quality of the speeches; public opinion is decidedly in 
its favour. The best proof of this is, that as these rules are adopted only from 
session to session, and there have been changes of parties since they were me bey 
both parties have in turn adopted these rules and acted upon them. The most 


Your Committee having considered the provisions of the wen py rs | Pro- 
ceedings Adjournment Bill, do not think it advisable to recommend it for adoption 
by the House. 

Your Committee trust that these alterations will be in themselves useful im- 
provements. 

But it is not so much on any new rules, especially restrictive rules, that your 
Committee would desire to rely for the prompt and efficient despatch of business 
by the House. The increasing business calls for increased consideration on the 
part of Members in the exercise of their individual privileges. 

Your Committee would desire to rely on the good feeling of the House, and on 
the forbearance of its Members, and on a general acquiescence in the enforce- 
ment by the Speaker of that established rule of the House which requires that 
Members should strictly confine themselves to matters immediately pertinent to 
the subject of debate. 

Your Committee, however, ventures to express an opinion, that the satisfactory 
conduct and progress of the business of the House must mainly depend upon 
her Majesty's Government; holding,as they do, the chief control over its manage- 
ment. 

They believe, that by the careful preparation of measures, their early introduc- 
tion, the judicious distribution of business between the two Houses, and the order 





intelligent and experienced gentlemen of the country approve of them, both the 
— question and the one-hour rule. The present Speaker of the House of | 
presentatives, Mr. Winthrop, has lately, in a letter, expressed his opinion in fa- | 
vour of the one-hour rule. 
Mr. J. Randall, 
A counsel practising in the Federal Courts of the United States in the city of 
Philadelphia, confirmed Mr. Curtis’s statements; expressed an opinion that “ the 
vious question” and “ the one-hour rule ” have worked well. At first the one- 
ur rule was much opposed; but it has worked well; it has fought its way into 
public favour, and has the support not only of the Members of the House but of 
the people at large. 

Your Committee, in weighing the value of this evidence, had to take into ac- 
count how materially the constitution and the mode of transacting business in 
} - rg of Commons differed from those of the two Legislative Assemblies re- 
erred to. 

In France the cléture has been found available without any restriction on the 
length of speeches. In the United States a limitation of the length of speeches 
has been found necessary in addition to the _ of closing the debate. 

In France important motions are considered in the Bureaux before they are 
discussed in the House. The House meets in the morning, and the attendance 
is continuous. The cloture, in the form in which it is used in France, could not 
be applied to our debates without the risk of unjust surprises, and without other 
inconveniences, 

In Washington a majority of the House constitutes a quorum: a majority | 
therefore is always present, and often a large portion of the whole number; which | 
leaves the power of demanding the “previous question” free from many embar- | 

| 
| 
| 





rassments with which it would be attended here. 

It is also of importance to recollect, that the circumstance of her Majesty's 
Ministers having seats in the House of Commons renders the subjects of discus- | 
sion more various and comprehensive than in Legislative Assemblies in which 
members of the Executive Government are not permitted to be present, and | 
where the debates are of a less administrative character. 

A great part of the legislation of the United States is conducted by the Legis- 
latures of the respective States. 

The Parliament of the United Kingdom conducts the whole work of pnblic and 
private legislation, and to it all parties have recourse for the redress of real or | 
supposed grievances. The extent also of the Colonial o> of Great Britain 
imposes very heavy additional duties on the Imperial Legislature. It is certain 
that a far greater amount of business is transacted by the English House of Com- 
mons than by the Chamber of Deputies of France, or by the Legislative Assembly 
of the United States. 

Your Committee appointed towards the close of the session, and with a very 
limited time allowed for their deliberations, felt that it would have been impossible, 
with due attention and with care fitting the occasion, to have introduced material 
changes in our existing system. They felt that any change recommended should 
be in itself complete, and surely sufficient for its purpose. They thought that 
any recommendation, to carry with it due weight, should have had the general if 
not the unanimous approval of the Committee. 

After as full a deliberation as the pressure of other business and the limited 
time would allow, your Committee have agreed unanimously to recommend the 
following alterations in the orders and practice of the House. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

That when leave shall have been given to bring in a bill, the questions of the | 

first reading and printing shall be decided without debate or amendment moved. | 
} 





That when an order of the day shall have been read for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole House upon a bill which has already been 
considered in Committee, Mr. Speaker shall forthwith leave the chair without any 
question put, unless a Member shall have given notice of an instruction to such , 
Committee: but such resolution shall not apply to the case where the bill shall | 
have passed through Committee pro forma for the purpose of being reprinted. = / 

That when after due notice it shall have been ordered by the House that Orders | 
of the Day have precedence of Notices of Motions, the House may resolve itself | 
into a Committee of Supply or Ways and Means. | 

That when any Committee of the whole House shall have gone through a bill 
and made amendments thereto, the Chairman of such Committee shail report the 
same forthwith; and that a day be appointed for the further consideration of such 
report. 

That on the consideration of the report of a bill, any new clauses proposed to 
be added be first offered; and the House shall then proceed to consider the bill, 
and the amendments made by the Committee. 


| Robes, and the Duke of Norfolk, Master of the Horse. 


and method with which measures are conducted, the Government can contribute 
in an essential degree to the easy and convenient conduct of business. They 
trust the efforts of the Government would be seconded by those of independent 
Members, and that a general determination would prevail to carry on the public 
business with regularity and despatch. 

14th August 1848. 





Che Court. 
Tue Queen and Prince Albert, with three of the children, came up from 
Osborne on Monday, in order to be present at the prorogation of Parlia- 
ment next day. 

Her Majesty held a Privy Council and Court on Monday, at Bucking- 
ham Palace ; first giving audiences to Earl Spencer, the Marquis of Lans- 
downe, and Sir George Grey. The Council was fully attended. The 
Marquis of Breadalbane was sworn of the Council, and took place at the 
board. The prorogation-speech was settled. 

At the Court, the Queen gave audiences to Viscount de Moncorvo, the 
Portuguese Minister, on his taking leave for a temporary absence; to 
Count de Ludolf, who has arrived on a special mission from the “ King of 
the Two Sicilies”; and to Baron d’Andrian, who presented a letter from 





| “the Archduke John of Austria.” 


Lieutenant-Colonel Sheil, the Earl of Auckland, Mr. Charles Buller as 
Judge-Advocate-General, and Sir John Davies on his return from China, 
also had audiences. 

On Tuesday, the Queen went in state to close the session of Parliament. 
Six carriages drawn by six horses each, and containing the oflicers of her 


| Majesty’s Household, formed the van of the procession; which left Buck- 


ingham Palace shortly before one o'clock. The Marshalmen, the Queen’s 
footmen in state livery, and then the Yeomen Guard in their rich scarlet 
and gold costume, immediately preceded the Royal carriage, which was 
drawn by eight cream-coloured horses. The Queen was accompanied by 
Prince Albert, the Dutchess of Norfolk, officiating for the Mistress of the 
The Queen's Body 
Guard closed the procession. 

The morning was one of the finest of the year, and unusual preparations 
in compliment to the Queen had been made on her route by loyal citizens. 
The houses for the whole length of Parliament Street were draped with 
naval flags, procured from the dockyards for the occasion; and three enor- 
mous royal standards waved completely across the street, at its beginning, 
middle, and end. The hour of the ceremony having been fixed earlier 
than usual, the crowd of spectators was not excessive till the procession 
had passed towards the House of Peers; but the loyal enthusiasm was 
genuine and strong. ‘The Queen seemed to receive it in the sense in which 
it was evidently given, as peculiarly significant in times of European 
turmoil: she bowed and smiled around her, and was extremely animated 
and gratified with the hearty manifestations of popular adhesion. 

When the ceremonies of state in the House of Lords were over, 
the procession returned; and the Queen again acknowledged the loud 
loyalty of the populace: by her high spirits and radiant face she seemed 
to be already enjoying with zest the first stage of her trip to the North. 

On her return to the Palace, the Queen gave an audience to Earl 
Spencer, to receive his resignation and surrender of the keys of his office as 
Lord Chamberlain. The Marquis of Breadalbane had an audience and 
received the keys of oflice as Earl Spencer's successor. 

About three o'clock, the Queen and Prince Albert, with the Prince of 
Wales, Prince Alfred, and the Princess Royal, issued from the Palace in an 
open carriage, and, with an accompanying suite, drove rapidly to Woolwich 
Dockyard; where the Royal yacht awaited their embarkation for Scotland. 
Amid great military and naval display, and the shouts of an immense mul- 
titude of holyday spectators, the Queen's party entered her barge, aud pro- 
ceeded on board the Royal yacht. About five, the embarkation was com- 
pleted; the yacht was loosed from her moorings; the heavy guns of the 
Fisguard frigate saluted the passing Sovereign, and the voyage commenced. 
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The Metropolis. 


A dinner at Lovegrove's, Blackwall, was given on Saturday by the 


friends of Mr. John Reynolds, to celebrate the successful defence of his | 


return for Dublin. Lord Dudley Stuart presided, and some dozen other 
Members of the House of Commons were present. Mr. Reynolds's speech 
in returning thanks embodied some curious election statistics— 

The scrutiny on the petition against him lasted thirteen weeks; at the end of 
the twelfth week, 90 voters were struck off; the expense upon his part being 
7,0002., while upon the part of his opponents it was probably 10,000/. Had 
not the defence been managed economically and with great talent, the cost would 
have been 20,0002. But it was a singular fact in the statistics of elections, that to 
remove ninety voters it should be necessary to expend 17,0001, when the amount 
of taxes due by the said voters was not quite 50/. Mr. Reynolds dwelt on the 
anomalous character of a law which provided that the election should end in one 


Carroll is the only one of the assailants as yet captured: he was committed for 
trial. 

An inquest was held on Saturday, by Mr. Bedford, the Westminster Coroner, at 
St. George’s Hospital, on the body of Edward Weaver, coachman to Colonel Sykes. 
On the previous Saturday evening, as Weaver was going through the stables in 
Hyde Park Mews West, one of the coach-horses flew at him, caught him by the 


| right arm, dragged him to the ground, and bit him and trampled on him until he 


| 


day and yet allowed a scrutiny to last a year. Although only three months be- | 


fore the Committee, he was nine months in poe for his defence; having been 
compelled, from the hour of his retarn until the moment of trial, to employ from 
forty to sixty clerks to go to the taxing-offices to ascertain whether those who 
voted both for and against him were in arrear at the time they voted. 

Mr. M‘Christie, the Revising Barrister, will commence his sittings at 
Guildhall, to revise the lists of Parliamentary voters for the City of Lon- 
don, on Tuesday the 19th instant. The number of objections taken last 
year to names on the lists was between 3,000 and 4,000. This year the sin- 
gle objections taken are but 1,454. There are besides, however, 518 double 
objections, i. e. instances in which objections are taken by the agents on both 
political sides to the same names. The claims to be inserted in the lists are 
209. 

The central divisions of the Metropolian Police were on Saturday dis- 
armed of their cutlasses: which, however, are still kept ready at the station- 
houses, in case of need. 
sions, and those in thinly-peopled districts, continue to wear arms. 


The constables belonging to the suburban divi- | 


Bartholomew Fair was proclaimed on Monday, in the ancient mode, by | 


the Lord Mayor and civic authorities. There were but three booths, and 
a number of oyster-stalls. 

At Barnet Fair, on Monday, all sorts of horses and cattle were rapidly 
sold at advanced prices. 

A lodging-house for clerks and the superior class of mechanics was 
opened on Saturday in Compton Street, under the auspices of the Society 
for Improving the Condition of the Labouring Classes. The building con- 
tains 136 sleeping apartments, divided into two classes; the first class pay- 
ing 3s. 6d. and the second 2s. 6d. per week; each class having distinct en- 
trances, and separate coffee and refreshment rooms, baths, and lavatories. 
In addition to all necessary domestic conveniences, the inmates are sup- 
plied with the use of the daily newspapers, magazines, anda library. ‘The 
establishment is called the St. Ann’s Lodging-house. 


The Waterman's Steam Packet Company has been robbed to a considerable ex- 
tent for some time past by its servants, apparently through the reissue of tickets 
that have been already used. The company offered a reward, and a delinquent 
has been detected. Willes, collector at the Woolwich pier, was charged at the 
Woolwich Police-office, on Saturday, with fraudulently reissuing tickets and em- 
bezzling the money. He issued two tickets to a Mr. Reed; they had been used 
before; he did not account on the same day for the shilling thus obtained; next 
day, after Mr. Reed had given information, Willes tendered the money, saying he 
had made a mistake about the checks. 

Mr. Simpson, Income-tax collector for the hamlet of Mile-End Old Town, has 


been arrested on a Treasury warrant, and lodged in Newgate, for embezzling the | 


= money. Having lately been called upon to render his accounts, he was 
found to be a defaulter to the extent of 1,780/. He was arrested while yet in bed; 
lnggage was found packed up, and it is said that Simpson intended that very day 
to sail for Australia: he has two sons residing at Sydney. 

At the Thames Police-office, on Monday, Susan Bradley, alias Pinnock, alias 


Wall, was charged with marrying Wall, a Greenwich pensioner, though her first | 


husband, Stephen Bradley, was alive. In 1847 Wall married the accused, who re- 
presented herself as a widow. A few weeks since, while they were taking tea in 
their cottage at Greenwich, a man appeared before the window; Mrs. Wall screamed, 
and the stranger looked astonished; the woman told her husband it was an old ac- 
—, and the stranger was welcomed in. Next morning, Wall discovered 
that wife, stranger, and household goods, had all departed. He traced his wife and 
the man to London; and then it came to light that the stranger had a prior claim 
to Mrs. Wall—he had married her twenty-four years ago. It appeared from the 
investigation before the Magistrate, that the woman had lost sight of her husband 
for many years, and heard that he was dead. She had married two men, both of 
whom died; she then married Wall, her fourth husband. Mr. Yardley, after re 

marking on the extraordinary nature of the case, said he would not commit the 
accused, for there was no evidence to show that she knew of Bradley's existence 
when she married Wall—her first husband had been absent twenty years, and un- 
heard of for seven: but now that he had returned, though the woman had since 
been thrice a wife, she was still the spouse of the first husband. 

At Bow Street Police-office, on Monday, Emily Beaumont, keeper of a coffve- 
shop in Long Acre, was charged with soliciting her servant, Mary Fitzgerald, to 
Set fire to her dwelling-house; and James Fry, a young man, was accused as ac- 
cessory before the fact. Mr. Storr, assessor to the Westminster Fire-office, stated 
that there was a fire on the premises on the 25th August; it was confined to the 
shop, and yet a claim was made for 272U. 16s. The only other witness examined 
this day was Joseph Bagster, a porter in Covent Garden Market. He stated 
that he lodged in Miss Beaumont’s house; she had spoken to him of her debts; 
she said she would give 10/. to any one who would set fire to her house; he re- 
plied that he would consider of it." She made “the necessary preparations” for 
the scheme, by removing property; Fitzgerald pledged silk gowns and other ar- 
ticles. Witness received 3i. on account; but he refused to commit the crime, and 
left the house. Fitzgerald had told him that Fry had purchased combustibles to 
set fire to the place; but on another occasion the woman said she herself would 
= Some greasy paper in a cupboard where papers were kept. After the fire, 

iss Beaumont said she would give him the other 7l. to make up the 102, although 
he had not fired the house: but she afterwards refused to give him money; and 
then he informed against her. The prisoners were remanded. 

At Worship Street Police-oftice, on Wednesday, William Carroll, a French polisher, 
was charged with having been concerned with others in a most brutal attack on 
Policeman Rowley. The officer had attended Chartist meetings in the execution 
. his duty, and had arrested a leader; and for this he had been threatened with 
ill-treatment. On Tuesday evening, he and another policeman, in plain clothes, 
Were in the parlour of the Ben Jonson public-house, in Spitalfields; the prisoner 
entered, looked at Rowley, and then withdrew; presently he returned with four or 

ve men, who all fell upon the policeman, wd we him down, knelt on him, and 
beat him until he was covered with blood ; encouraging one another in their brutality 
Y exciaiming that this was “ the policeman that hunted down the Chartists.” 








became insensible. His wife found him covered with blood. At the hospital it 
was found that he had received a compound fracture of the skull, laceration of 
the brain, fracture of both legs, fracture of the right arm, and that nearly all his 
ribs were broken. He never showed the least signs of recovery, and died in a 
raving state on the following Thursday. Verdict, “ Died from injuries received 
by the violence of a vicious horse.” 

A fatal accident happened at the new University Hall, in Gordon Square, on 
Saturday morning. Seven men collected on the scaffuld to partake of beer; their 
weight was all thrown on a cross pole, and it broke at one end: five of the men 
fell forty feet, pieces of the scaffolding, bricks, and mortar, falling on them; two 
clung to poles, and escaped unhurt. One of the sufferers died a few minutes 
after he had been carried to University College Hospital; another was insensible 
from a fracture of the skull; and the rest were seriously hurt. The pole was 
rotten. 

As the Citizen steamer approached Cadogan pier, at Chelsea, on Saturday 
evening, the order was given to turn astern; Howard, a young man, assisted by a 
boy, was endeavouring to govern the helm, a task of some difficulty when the en- 
gines are reversed; the wheel flew out of their hands; one of the handles caught 
Howard, dashing him overboard; and in spite of every attempt to rescue him, he 
was drowned. 

A young child was burnt to death along with a house in Wardour Street, Soho, 
yesterday week. The child's nurse was hastened down stairs by a policeman and 
fireman, and not allowed to enter the room where it lay in bed; and afterwards, 
on some mistaken supposition that it had been removed, it was allowed to remain 
and perish: next day its charred remains were found in the ruins. The fire was 
occasioned by an escape of gas. 

An ingenious plan for a petty robbery was frustrated in the Whitechapel Road 
on Tuesday evening. Shoemaker Kirke left his shop in charge of his foreman, 
who presently left it in charge of Mrs. Kirke. In the absence of both, a seeming 
shoemaker’s journeyman, with apron, waxed fingers, and tucked-up sleeves, en- 
tered the shop with a companion, one M‘Harvey, whom he made to sit down and 
try on a pair of boots; saying, “ Bear a hand and fit yourself, for I'in in a 
hurry.” Mrs. Kirke was not suspicious, but suggested that the customer should 
wait a minute or two, till her husband should come back. At the sound of these 
words “a minute or two,” the simulated journeyman snatched up some boots and 
bolted. M'Harvey would have followed; but Mrs. Kirke pounced upon him, and 
clung to him till a policeman secured him. He excused himself drolly—" 1 must 
go to my tea; I am always punctual: and when I come back we will talk this 
matter over.” Before the Magistrate, he said the journeyman offered to sell him 
some shoes, and led him into Mrs. Kirke’s shop as if it were his own, to try a pair 
on. M‘Harvey was remanded. 


The Probinces. 


There was no contest at Leicester election on Saturday. On Friday 
evening Mr. Paget retired from the field; on Saturday Mr. Harris and 
Mr. Ellis, now unopposed, were chosen by acclamation, and were declared 





| to be duly elected. 


Derby election terminated in favour of the Liberals, with an unexpected 
degree of success. ‘The numbers at the close of the poll were—Bass, 956; 


| Heyworth, 912; Freshfield, 778; Lord, 760. 


Cheltenham election ended, on Saturday, in the return of Mr. Charles 
Lennox Grenville Berkeley. Mr. Bickham Escott came into the field late 
in the week, and addressed the electors, but made no personal canvass. 
He was nominated, went to the poll, and had a respectable show of votes. 
The numbers at the close of the poll were—for Berkeley, 980; for Escott, 
840. 

Mr. Escott’s friends have formally protested against the return of Mr. 
Berkeley, on the ground that, by bribery and corruption at the West 
Gloucestershire election in 1847, he has rendered himself ineligible as a 
candidate at this election. 


Confederate machinations are still afoot in Lancashire. On Sunday 
night, signal rockets were seen ascending in places round Droylesden, and 
the police discovered reason to expect disturbances on Monday evening. 
Such full preparations were made by the police, that no disorder occurred. 
On Tuesday night, twenty-eight persons were arrested at Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 


The Melksham, Trowbridge, and Westbury branch of the Great Western 
Railway, running from the Chippenham station, was opened to the public 
on Tuesday. The distance from Paddington to Westbury by rail is now 
109} miles. Seven trains run each way daily. 





A Government inquiry is now going on with regard to malversations in the 
New Forest. On Tuesday, some charges of stealing timber were brought before 
a bench of Magistrates sitting at the Queen's House, Lyndhurst. Richard Pearce, 
a woodman employed by the Crown, was committed for trial on two charges of 
stealing beech trees and tops of beech timber. George Light, a timber-dealer of 
Eling, and two labourers, were accused of stealing fourteen oak trees. The la- 
bourers seem merely to have cut the trees by Light's order; for they were liberat- 
ed, while their employer was sent to prison. 

Liberal aid is pouring in to alleviate the sufferings and losses sustained by the 
wrecked passengers of the Ocean Monarch. Many who escaped death have lost 
friends and means; some children are left utterly ian, unknown and unclaimed. 
Liverpool has supplied clothes and sustenance, with the most generous pecuniary 
contributions. An amateur play at the Theatre Royal produced 1804; no less 
than 1,600. has been contributed by the subscribers of the Exchange News 
rooms; Sir Robert Peel sent 5!. The Committee of Relief have paid the fares 
home of each person who had resolved not to proceed to Boston, and presented to 
him a small sum of money; to such as still purpose going to Boston, they have 
given orders on Messrs. Enoch Train and Co., the owners of the emigrant packet 
line, for bedding, &c., and a certain sum of money to be paid on arriving in Ame- 
rica. The agents of Messrs. Train at Liverpool have returned the passage-money 
to each passenger, and offered assistance in procuring new passage-engagements. 

At the Liverpool raffle for the Prince de Joinville’s sketch of the burning Ocean 
Monarch, there were 539 subscribers of 5s. each, and the prize was won by Mrs. 
Hulton of Hulton Park. 

The inquest on the bodies of the drowned passengers concluded on Friday. 
The Jury returned the following verdict— 

“That the said Mary Tobin, Geoffry Lynch, Ellen Tierney, a boy unknown, and a 
girl unknown, came to their deaths from being accidentally drowned, consequent on the 
Ocean Monarch taking fire. At the same time, the Jury would show their marked ap- 


Kowley’s companion was also maltreated for attempting to rescue his friend. | probation of the conduct of the captain, and particularly of that of the tirst mate of the 
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Ocean Monarch, during that most trying scene; as also the noble and praiseworthy ef- 
forts of the distinguished individuals who signalized themselves at that awful catastrophe, 
as well as the officers and men under their command. 
their oisapprobation of the conduct of the masters of the two steamers, Orion and Cam- 
bria, who might, they were led to believe, have rendered most efficient service to the 
ill-fated people on board.” 

The inquiry into the conduct of the two pilots, Bennion and Bethall, ended on 
Saturday in their being committed for felony. The young man who remained in 
their boat, and about whose safety doubts were felt, appeared in court, and stated 
that the pilots treated him kindly. 

A serious accident happened on Saturday night on the London and North- 
western Railway, near Newton Road station. The express-train from Liverpool was 
twenty minutes behind time at Wolverhampton; it consisted of a powerful engine, 
a tender, three carriages, and a luggage-van. About three hundred yards South 
of Newton bridge, the engine left the up-rail, crossed the down-line, dragging the 
tender and luggage-van with it, and dashed into an embankment. The luggage- 
van stood completely across the rails. The passenger-carriages fell over into a 
ditch ; the coupling-irons attaching them to the engine having been torn away, 
with the front of the first carriage. Of course the passengers were dashed 
against each other by the shock; but on the whole they suffered less than might 
have been expected; Mr. Shuard, of Somerleyton, was found lying under a car- 
riage, so wedged in the wreck that he could not be extricated till the carriage 
was removed; his left leg was broken in two places. Colonel Baird, of Stirling, 
was so greatly shaken that he died on ‘Tuesday morning, at Birmingham. The 
other passengers were not seriously hurt. The driver and stuker, though pitched 
off the engine, suffered little. 

Svon after the disaster, a pilot-engine from Birmingham, sent to ascertain 
what caused the delay of the express, came along the down-line: it eut the lug- 
gage-van quite through, and, running off the rails, eventually fell into a ditch; 
both driver and fireman being hurt. The accident happened on a curve; and it 
Was at first reported that it resulted from excessive speed; but this has been con- 
tradicted. On examining the engine after the accident, a spriag was found 
broken; which might have occurred before the machine went off the line. 

The inquest was held on Wednesday. Colonel Baird was seventy-one years old, 
and had served in the four quarters of the globe; before the accident he seemed 
in a good state of health, and immediately after it he did not appear to have suf- 
fered much. Robert M‘Collum, the deceased’s valet, said the train was going 
very fust at the time of the accident—faster than at any previous moment; there 
was a continual bumping against the bottom of the carriage. Mr. Titchburne, 
an accountant of Wolverhampton, corroborated this description: they were going 
ata tremendous velocity. ‘Trains had been late not untrequently at Wolver 
somata, and he had repeatedly noticed a consequent and great increase of speed. 
Mr. Parker, superintendent of locomotives on the line, a passenger, thought the 
accident was caused by a carriage getting off the rails. He thought engine, 
speed, and road, all quite safe: the speed was between forty and forty-five miles 
an hour; he thought fifty miles safe. Captain Huish remarked, that forty-two 
or forty-three miles an hour was the proper speed of express-trains. 

Mr. Norris, resident engineer and out-door superintendent of the Northern 
division of the railway, considered that the accident had been caused by the last 
carriage going off the rails. ‘This carriage belonged to the Scottish Central Rail- 
way; aud on examination it was apparent that its nm :! > was defective. There 


was not room for the play of the wheels when the carriage was fully loaded—the | 
There were | 


under part of it coming in contact with the periphery of the wheels. 
marks proving that this had occurred, though a portion of the fluor had been cut 
away to allow room for the wheels. The marks first observable on the rails and 
roadway, of some vehicle’s having got off the iron, appeared to be those of a 
carriage—they were not deep enough for an engine. Captain Huish stated that 


| work, in pieces. 
| descending the steps, and was observed to fall on his back. 


| Vain. 


| company with a friend, Mr. Lee, had previously seated himself in the vehicle. In 


Further, they wished to express | 


a few minutes the Chester express-train came up at a great speed; the engine 
caught the projecting corner of the carriage, throwing the whole about a yard 
from the rails, and smashing the wheels, glass doors, and a portion of the frame- 
Immediately after the concussion, Mr. Stephenson was seen 

He was found 
almost insensible from the shock; but he rapidly recovered, and was enabled to 
resume his journey next day. Mr. Lee foresaw the danger, and escaped unhurt 
by pressing his back and feet to the sides of the carriage. 


The inquest on the body of Ham, the Essex blacksmith who died from poison, 
was resumed at the village of Tendring on Monday. It is ramoured that many 
murders by poison have been committed in the vicinity. Ham, a young man, 
had been in good health till within two months of his death; he died after two days’ 
illness: his wife had told him she liked Southgate better than himself, that she 
would marry hin when Ham died, and if he did not die soon she should kill him. 
Professor Taylor found fifteen grains of arsenic in the body—suilicient to kill five 
people. On Monday, Hannah Southgate was present in custody. Mrs. Elrich 
deposed to conversations between Mrs. Ham and May the poisouer. May said, if 
Ham were her husband she would “ give him a pill”; the other replied, she would 
“vive him a dose one of these days.” Witness had heard Mrs. Ham say she 
would poison her husband if he did not die soon. The prisoner was very anxious 
during Mrs. Elrich’s examination, and frequently contradicted her. A number of 
— deseribed the unhappy manner in which May and bis wife lived together, 
ver profligacy, and the very suspicious remarks which she had let fall. May kept 
arsenic in the house, as she had been seen to spread it on bread and butter to kill 
rats. The verdict was “ Wilful murder” against Hannah Southgate. On bearing 
it, she exclaimed, “ 1 am innocent, gentlemen!” but she did not exhibit any 
discomposure at her position. 

William Game, a boy only nine years old, has murdered his sister, four years 
and a half old, at Westmill, near Buntingford. He was left with three sisters; on 
iis mothe ’s return to the cottage, he said Lucy was dead in the house. The child 
was found with the left arm shattered, the skull fractured, and the brain pro- 
truding. At first the boy said a man had shot his sister; then he made two con- 
fessions toa policeman. From the second and most consistent it appears, that he 
fired a gun charged with shot at the girl's head while out of doors, then beat the 
body with a stick, and finally chopped the arm with a bill; then he carried the 
corpse into the house, and washed the blood from the bill. The Coroner’s Jury 
has returned a verdict of “ Wilful murder ” against the boy. 

The Reverend John Lloyd Crawley, of Arlingham-on-Severn, has perished in 
the river. He was returning home at night on horseback; opposite Arlingham, 
there was a delay in getting ready the ferry-boat; Mr. Crawley did as he had 
frequently done before—pushed his horse into the Severn to swim it across. 
Presently a plunging was heard at a place where there was a strong eddy, and the 
horse rushed up the bank riderless; search was made for the gentleman, but in 
It is supposed that he must have been kicked by the horse while strug- 
gling in the water, or have got his foot entangled in the stirrup; for he was an ex- 











| pert swimmer. 


it was impossible to examine very minutely carriages belonging to other lines | 


when they forined part of an express-train to ascertain their fitness to go with 


the conmipany’s own vehicles, though a partial survey was made at junctions. | 
Surgeons deposed that the immediate cause of Colonel Baird's death was effusion of | 


blood on the brain, which was in a diseased state: the effusion might have oc- 
curred spontaneously, but any nervous shock would be likely to produce it. The 
inquiry was adjourned to Saturday. 

Another accident, of a very complicated character, happened on the same line 
on ‘Tuesday morning. Near Leighton Buzzard station there is a ballast-pit, 
whence gravel is cbtained for laying the road: a train of waggons left Wolverton 
two hours after midnight, to get gravel from the pit; having arrived at the 
Leighton station, the train was transferred from the up to the down line of rails, 
and then proceeded through Linslade tunnel to the pit. “ There are two sidings 
running into this pit; and as neither one of them was sufficiently long to contain 
the whole train, Cole, the driver, detached some portion of the waggons and 

laced them iu the siding, and then returned for the other portion of the train, 
eft in the mean time upon the main down-line. He had just got back on to the 
tain line, and was about to couple his engine to the remaining waggons, when 
the 12.30 a.m. luggage-train from Camden station came through the Linslade 
tunnel at a great speed, and ran into his train of empty waggons; crushing the 
break-van into a thousand pieces, and strewing the waggous about the line in 
every direction. The engine and tender of the goods-train were thrown off the 
rails and driven nearly on to the up-line, while several of the goods-waggons 
were entirely destroyed, and their contents scattered over the railway.” 

Before there was time to give warning of the accident, the York mail dashed 
up, and ran into the wreck: the engine and tender were thrown across the down- 
line, the break-van and luggage-van were smashed, and several passenger-car- 
riages broken. The driver was much hurt; the under-guard was buried in the 
ruins of the break-van, and it was two hours before he could be got out; the 
passengers escaped with cuts and bruises. 

Succeeding trains were stopped, and no further mishap occurred. It seems 
that the driver of the goods-train cid not stop at Leighton station, where a white 
light was shown by the policeman; the policeman at the tunnel was exhibiting 
ared lainp, but when the driver saw this his speed was too great to avoid the 
Collision. This accident will be an expensive one to the company. In the ruins 
of the goods-train a barrel of gunpowder was detected, the top of the cask 
having given way: it had been described as butter. 

After many meetings, the Lancaster Jury on the body of Hannah Airey, who 
was killed on the Lancaster and Preston Railway, closed their deliberations on 
Wednesday, without a verdict. The evidence, in addition to that mentioued last 
week, scems all to have tended in the same direction,—to show that the signal at 
the Bay Horse station could not be seen at a proper distance; that it was badly 
constructed, serving for both up and down lines; that the whole duty of attend- 
ing to the signal, points, &c., devolves on the station-master; that the carriages 
Were rotten; and that the people of the stopping train were not sufficiently cau- 
tious when they knew an express-train was close behind. The Jury having had 
long discussions between themselves, informed the Coroner that they should never 
agree; the Coroner had them locked up, pro forma; eventually he bound 


them over in the sum of 102. each to appear at the next Assizes to make further | 


inquiry, “ when they may have the benefit of the opinion of the Judge who pre- 
ides,” says Burn’s “ Justice.” 

Mr. Robert Stephenson, the engineer, met with an accident at the Conway 
station of the Chester and Holyhead Railway, on Wednesday sennight. ‘ Ou the 
arrival of the express-train from Bangor it was deemed necessary to put on 
another first-class carriage. The porters were in the act of pushing the carriage 
across the down-line, when the express-train from Chester was observed coming 

long at full speed; and the men, to avoid the danger, left the carriage, and, as it 
-wards appeared, before it was quite clear of the line. Mr. Stephenson, in 


! 
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IRELAND. 

Lord John Russell's visit is the most prominent topic of the Irish jour- 
nals. Lord John, with his lady and two children, crossed to Ireland on 
Friday last, in the Government steam-ship Banshee. Lord and Lady 
John were received on landing at the Kingstown quay by the directors of 
the railway, the Mayor, and a number of gentlemen. A large crowd of 
the lower orders assembled, but neither applauded nor groaned. Some- 
body tried to raise “a cheer for Mitchel,” and one for “ Repeal”; but no 
response was heard. The travellers entered a special train; traversed the 
railway in a few minutes; and before five o'clock, had arrived, in one of 
the Lord- Lieutenant's carriages, at the Viceregal Lodge at the Park. 

The Irish papers chronicle the Premier’s movements with watchful mi- 


| nuteness; hoping, perchance, to spell out indications of his precise objects. 


On Saturday he drove abroad, with Lord Clarendon, through the streets of 
Dublin. Sunday was observed with strict privacy—to the distaste of the 
promenading citizens of Dublin. On Monday, a visit was paid to Ardsal- 
lagh in the county of Meath, where the Duke of Bedford has estates and 
Lady John Russell and Sir William Somer- 
ville accompanied Lord John. In the evening the Lord-Lieutenant had 
a select party to dine with the Premier. On Wednesday, the Premier and 
his wife were inspecting relics of antiquity at the Museum, and went over 
the grounds of the Zoological Gardens. ‘The Viceregal party indeed made 
a tour of the city; and the Freeman's Jvurnal records an interesting inci- 
dent. “The cortége proceeded up Grafton Street, and drew up at the 
door of a baby-linen warehouse, Atkinson's, No. 74; where the whole party 
entered, and Lady Russell was waited on by the principal and female assist- 
ants of the establishment.” 


is building a grand mansion. 





The Freeman's Journal of the 6th instant publishes a speech purporting 
to have been delivered by Lord Clarendon to a deputation who urged upon 
him the views of Mr. Beazley, a Tipperary gentleman, desirous of “ con- 
verting poor-rate into capital.” Lord Clarendon is represented as speaking 
with severity of the waste, plunder, jobbing, and misapplication of funds in 
Ireland. 

Landlords had applied for aid, and had obtained immense sums, for the alleged 
purpose of improving their lands and affording employment; neither of which 
they did. The Boards of Guardians, too, had been inefficient, and had allowed 
the most flagitious abuses to spring up. “ Thus, for instance,” says the journal, 
“within the last few days the Government had ascertained, that in one district 
there were some hundreds more persons chargeable for out-door relief than the 
whole numerical population of the district. His Excellency, we unde rstand, ex- 
pressed his marked reprehensiongpf this state of things, and observed how difficult 
it was to meet the necessities of the country or advance its material prosperity, 
when, instead of actual and sincere codperation fron: those most interested, there 
was, generally speaking, so much to censure in their proceedings.” 

The weather of the past week, with very slight exception, has been 
glorious; and immense progress has been made in ripening and gathering 
the crops. It is said that a large breadth of potatoes affected with disease 
last week has this weck been cured by the sun and genial winds. The 
harvest prospect is altogether brighter; though this must still continue to 
be understood but relatively. 


In reply to Lord William Fitzgerald's application for support of the ro- 
tatory Parliament agitation, his brother, the Duke of Leinster, says—*I 
have no hesitation in stating, I am opposed to the plan you propose of 
having periodical sittings of the Imperial Parliament in Ireland.” On the 
other hand, the Earl of Castlestuart, Viscount Massareene, and Viscount 
O'Neil, have joined the movement. 

Mr. John O'Connell takes advantage of the lull to obtrude himself again 
on the forgetful public, in a prosy letter addressed to the Repealers of 
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Ireland. Hie rails at the grasping avidity of the landlords; alludes to base 
devices now at work to enslave the Roman Catholic Church and detach the 
priesthood from the people; but concedes that one hope may induce him 
to forego agitation—the hope of winning mercy for the victims now in the 
hands of Government. He calls Repealers to the rescue of Conciliation 
Hall, which must be sold to pay off debts if no help come in the present 
month. He wishes well to the true Geraldine Lord William Fitzgerald, 
and to his movement; and he concludes as a “faithful and to the death 
devoted fellow-labourer” for Repeal. 

It is the opinion of the authorities that only Mr. Dillon has escaped from 
Ireland. The announcements of the landing of O'Gorman and others in 
France are regarded as blinds, aad the search for the missing agitators 1s 
actively pursued. All emigrant-vessels are stri tly searched ; and vessels 
putting back from stress of weather are in particular jealously reéxamiued 
before their departure. 

We have heard from very good authority that Government intend aug- 
menting the Police force to 30,000 men; to whom the peace, protection, and 
possession of the couutry are chiefly to be trusted; the more important 
fortresses only being selected for military occupation. The means will 
thus be afforded of withdrawing great part of the present army of occupa 
tion. It is stated that tea pieces of artillery, field-pieces, will be appro- 
priated to the Police force in every county.—Limerick Examiner, 





Mr. F. Goold, a barrister, eldest sou of tue lace Master Goold, has been drowned 
on the coast of Sligo. He went out in a boat, with his brother, to shoot seals; a 
squall upset the vess 1, and the brothers were plunged into the sea; the elder 


perished, and the other was so exhausted when rescued that he was insensible for 


two hours. 

A fatal accident is reported near Monaghan, Mr. R. Lamertine Grason, his 
wife, and Miss Graham his sister-in-law, were driving a pony phaeton in the after- 
noon towards Rosmore Park; the horse took fright, ana leaped over the parapet 
of a bridze which spans the Ulster Canal; the descent is very great, and the 
whole party were killed by the fall. It is said that Mr. Grason leaves a large 
property with no relative to inherit it. 

A number of poor creatures went to the sands at Billinass Pierhead to seck a 
kind of eel found in the sand, for food. A sailor volunteered to ferry them over a 
narrow channel in a ship's boat; a gale was blowing, and the little vessel was up- 
set; the people were plunged into the water, and some women of the party 
clung to the men, so that all, with the exception of a little boy, perished—seven 
in number. The kindhearted sailor was among the victims. 


#Foreian and Colonial. 

France.—The rumours of intervention in Italy have continued cir- 
cumstantially through the week. Some journals have announced that 
embarkations have taken place, and others have given words of General 
Cavaignac in denial. The result is a perfect uncertainty as to what is im- 
mediately to be expected. 

The position of the Government seems to be growing less arduous; 
nevertheless, no precaution against reactionary demonstrations or extreme 
developments are omitted. General Cavaignac has appeased the frightened 
newspapers by declaring the report of his intention to suppress the Cunsti- 
tutionnel to be a fable, and giving satisfactory explanations of how the iable 
gained public circulation. 

In the Assembly the discussion of the projected Constitution was approach- 
ed on Saturday; preliminary questions first engaging attention. It was pro- 
posed to raise the “state of siege” from Paris before beginning the dis- 
cussion. M. Ledru-Rollin made a good speech on this theme; effectively 
suggesting doubts whether a constitution voted by an Assembly under 
military duress would be deemed binding hereafter. General Cavaignac 
followed in the tribune; and, as usual, carried the Assembly with him. 

M. Cavaignac declared simply, that there would be danger to the country in 
raising the state of siege; and he did not think that state deprived the Assembly 
of a — of its liberty. It was imposed on the Assembly's choice: the As- 
sembly was now asked to say should it continue or be removed; and if it were 
continued, the Assembly could at any moment intervene and express a new opi- 
nion. An allusion made by M. Ledru-Rollin to the Convention of 1791-4— 
“the constitutions voted then were not voted under a state of  siege"— 
brought the obvious and telling ‘reply, “ But if there was no state of siege 
was there not the reign of terror?” (Great sensation.) “When the state 
of siege,” said General Cavaignac, “ was given into our hands, it was a 
measure of public safety. What was it that was then attacking Paris? It 
was, on the one hand, the spirit of disorder —— on the people’s 
want; and on the other, the spirit of caste, of Legitimacy, speculating on 
the same misery. Let the Assembly examine the articles of the journals 
which have been suspended, and it will find there not only attacks on the Go- 
vernment—to them we can reply by discussion, or by improved conduct—but 
also attacks on the Republic; to which we reply by the state of siege.” It had been 
ay maintained that there shall be no rest till the Republic is below and 
Monarchy is on high: wherever he found the maintainer of such opinions, he 
found his enemy—these he ceased not te attack. “ As to mere personal attacks 
on ourselves, we hold them lightly. Besides, the moment is not far distant when 
we shall lay down the power committed to us—when we shall go and walk 
about like simple citizens, in the public streets, in the midst of the men whose 
principles we have opposed. If we shall have succeeded in firmly establishing 
the Republic, we shall be proud and happy to find ourselves again in the midst of 
them, and we have no apprehensions of their abuse or injury.” (Loud applause.) 

It was resolved, by 529 votes to 140, to maintain the state of siege 
during the discussion of the Constitution. 

J On Monday, the discussion proceeded at great length, but very diseur- 
sively, on the question whether the Assembly should dissolve itself before 
the adoption of organic laws. It was resolved, by 586 votes to 154, that 
* the Assembly will not separate till it has voted the organic laws.” 

M. de Lamartine has published an eloquent pamphlet, professing to be a 
defence of himself against a prodigious array of charges which he marshals 
as the accusations of his enemies, and so turns to his own glorification. 
The following figures relating to his literary receipts and the state of his 
finances are curious. He is disproving the cuarge of having paid his debts 
with public money— 

“ On the Ist of last January, fifty-three days before the Republic, my general 
fortune consisted of about 2,500,000 francs, as well in land, houses, furniture, as 
iN money invested, and literary property. My debts amounted to 650,000 francs. 
Nothing 1s More easy than to verify these figures. ‘ But you had,’ it is replied, 
not less than 1,100,000 francs of debts in 1847, and now you have only 600,000 











8 of the same: you have therefore paid off 500,000 francs; and you must | 


have done so out of the public m mey!’ There is but one little difficulty in that; 
which is, that these 500,000 francs were paid off by me six months before the 
Revolution: and out of what funds did I pay them in 1847? Out of 300,000 


francs paid me by the publisher of L'Histoire des Girondins, and out of 450,000 


| francs the price of my patrimonial estate of Peronue, near Macon, sold by me at 
that period.” 

The Great Northern Railway was formally opened from Lille to Calais 
on Saturday; and will be opened to the public in another week. The 
branch from Hazebrouck to Dunkirk was formally opened on Monday, 
and will shortly be open to the public. Thus London and Paris are placed 
vis-’-vis on the sides of the Channel Straits. 

Iraty.—The King of Sardinia has changed his head-quarters to Verulli, 
| and is pushing every sort of military recruitmeut with immense energy, 

He has issued a proclamation to the army and to the country, encouraging 
hopes of future successes in the field, and guaranteeing the political rights 
conceded at home. 

“Soldiers,” he says, in language which we somewhat compress, “ it is for you 
to prove that you have not been humbled by reverses; it is for the veterans to sti- 
mulate the new soldiers by noble examples and the recital of past glories. None 
will then be found wanting; and at the end of the armistice, we shall either ob- 
tain conditions equal to the rights of the nation, or else, if honour demands it, the 
enemy will behold you retura with renewed enthusiasia to combat for the inde 
peadence of Italy, which is the desire of every one, aud the great object of all our 
sacrifices,” 

That the country may know that all the military forces are bound by unbreak- 





able bonds of attachment to the free institutions which are the groundwork of 
Ituly’s new destinies, “ | command that the chief and ollicers of the laud and sea 
forces, as also all the soldiers composing them, shall iumnediately, without dis- 
tinction, swear to the constitution; by which solenim act the unity of the nation 
will be sanctioned by closer ties, making the quality of a citizen inseparable from 


that of a soldier, by attributing to the latter all rights which the law allows, with- 
out distinction, to all our faithful and well-beloved people.” 

Austrria.— The news from Vienna is scanty, but somewhat interesting. 
The Croatians are gaining further successes against the Ilur ian troops. 
Count Bachyany and the Minister Deak have hastened to Vienna, with re- 
presentations of difliculties. It is said that the Austrian commanders of 
the Magyar troops are treasonably betraying the Hungarian iaterest, and 
causing defeats. 

| DeNMARK AND GERMANY.—The armistice concluded on the 26th Au- 
gust at Malmoe, by the plenipotentiaries of russia, Denmark, and Sweden, 


was ratified at Lubeck on the Ist of September, and is 1 in operation. 
The Dutchies are to be evacuated by the Denish and the Confederation 
troops; and a Provisional Government of five persons is to be nominated 
by the two powers, to rule in the name of the King-Duke. rhe Datch 

troops of Schleswig are to be organized under the King, and those of Hok- 


stein under the Confederation, The contiibutions levied by General 
Wrangel are to be repaid, and the seizures made by the Danish fleet to be 
set free or paid for. The armistice to last seven months from the 26th 
August, and thenceforward until ended by notice from either party. 
Great Britain is to be requested to guarantee the performance of its con- 
ditions. 

Intelligence from Frankfort, of the 4th instant, prepares one to expect 
that the armistice will be thrown overboard by the Central Legislature 
The Assembly claims the power of “ contirming” the “ ratified” armistice: 
both the majority of the speakers and the loreign Minister spoke in dissi- 
dence from its provisions. 

Turkey.—Another fire of enormous magnitude has ravaged Constan- 
tinople. It began on the 16th of August, at a fruit bazaar in the Yemish 
Iskelessi, between the two bridges, and spread with a velocity that defied 
all efforts to check it. A spectator has described the scene. 

“In the immediate neighbourhood of the fruit bazaar was the Yagh Kapan, or 
oil dépot; the magazines and warehouses being well stocked with this inflamma 
ble matter: on the other side, towards the arsenal, was an immense vimber-yard, 
the greatest in the city, a quarter of a mile in length, ove hundred feet in height, 
and tive hundred in breadth. By eight o'clock both these places were invaded b 
the flames. * * * A compact mass of shipping was moored opposite this 
spot; and the masting of several Turkish vessels, ladea with oil, wheat, and timber, 
soon took fire, and rendered the scene on the plecid and tranquil water still more 
sublime than on land. The shrill cries of the commanders of the inenaced vessels, 
the long, coutinuous, and savage howls of the mariners and sailors, in their endea- 
vours to draw their crafts from the theatre of the conflagration, all tended to 
impress the spectator with the grande of the dreadtul calamity that had bee 
fallen the city of Constantinople.” Thence the tire spread along the hill, eating 
up houses, palaces, hanging-gardens, the Mos f Suleymanich, and the Porte 
ot the Ulemas. According to a detailed estimate, the fire has consumed some 
2,500 shops and 500 houses; about forty of the latter were spleadid palaces, 
belonging to the Sheik-ul-Islam, Mustapha Pacha, Said Pacha, Irret Pacha, 
Hassan Pacha, and others. The general loss is calculated between 2,000,000L 
and 4,000,0001. sterling, but some have carried it to 5,000,0001 This fire exceeds 
that of Pera, two months back, not only in the exteut, but in the value of the 
objec ts destroy ed. 

West Inpies.—The steam-ship Tay arrived from the West Indies at 
Southampton on Saturday last, five days before she was expectel; and 
brought papers from Jamaica to the 7th, from St. Thomas's to the 14th 
August. 

The session of the Jamaica Legislature was opened on 





the 3d August; 


by Governor Grey, with a speech, of which the following are the main 
leatures— 

He had called the Council and Assembly together in compliance with address- 
es from public meetings, and in consequence of the Commissioners of Accounts 


having declined to issue lreasury cerlificates tor the Ceficiency of the ways am 











means to pay the authorized expenditure. He earuest minended the repara- 
tion of this defeasance of the Commissioners. For the Assembly to vote expen- 
diture and yet withhold supply, would, inasmuch as the greater expenses are 
charged on no particular fund and have no order of priority, be a proceeding both 
injurious and distressing: it could not be the desire of the Assembly that the 
Treasury disbursements should be reduced to a genera! scramble, or be left to the 
free-will and preference of the Receiver-General. 1t had been expected that 
Treasury certiticates for 15,0001. would be sutticient for the services of the pre- 
sent year; but that amount should be reexamined, as the import-daties of the last 
quarter had fallen off. With regard to this tailing ofl, however, Sir Charles wag 
“ happy to add, that it could not be justly attributed to a gent ral dee rease of 





trade, or of the whole quantity of imported commnoditic “in particular, said 
Sir Charles, “ I can state with some confidence, that of provisions there has been 
more in bulk and weight imported into Jamaica within the last twelve months 
than in any preceding year of its history, if the supplies for military and naval 
purposes on some particular occasions be laid out of consideration. Il» did not 
expect nor recommend an immediate consideration of the supplies of 1849; two 
months hence, prospects would be clearer and resources more certain, 

Sir Charles considered it would be almost an insult to the two legislative bodies 
to suppose, after the forcible appeals made to him for an early session, that none 
among them was prepared with sound and advantageous measures of publis 
| pelicy; or that any among them could be persuaded that to do vothing, or to i- 
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dulge in the sport of entangling and locking the machinery of Government at an 
hour when its freest action was required, could be the part of true and manly 
patriotism. 
It eer to him, that “the time has come when the change from the con- 
dition of a plantation supported by slave-labour, and having almost solely for its 
object the exportation for home consumption of sugar and coffee and a few other 
Tropical products, to that of a colony of half a million of freemen, entitled to 
look forward to higher destinies and to follow in the glorious track of England, de- 
mands a corresponding change in the method of administering the public affairs 
of Jamaica; and if this should lead to a system of what is called responsible 
government, neither shall I myself have any personal objections to it, nor, to the 
extent pointed out in a recent despatch of the Secretary of State to the Governor 
of one of the North American Colonies, is there any reason to suppose that her 
—~ Ministers would be disinclined to it.” 
he obvious course of appointing Select Committees to consider and report on 
the necessary changes, if long adjournments became necessary, would lead to a 
variance from Parliamentary usage and constitutional principle, and moreover 





fail to insure unity of design and harmony of action in the Council and Assembly. 
Sir Charles therefore suggested an enactment empowering him to appoint from 
amongst the members of the Council and Assembly, some five or six temporary | 
Boards; for the Chairman and Secretaries of which, and perhaps for one or two 
working members in each, moderate pay ought to be provided. Sir Charles ob- 
served—“I have no scruple in making the proposal to you, because I certainly | 
do not look for any private advantage from it.” Any better proposal, however, | 
he would support—‘ You may consider the proposal as including an offer of | 
personal codperation on my own part; and I hope it may be regarded as a mark, | 
at least, that I am not desirous of excusing myself from a share in any useful | 
toil for the good of the community over which I have been commissioned to 
reside,” 
¥ These were the most important objects for the consideration of such Boards— 
“Firstly, The office of Receiver-General, and the method of keeping and cudit- 
ing the public accounts, (upon which I have a communication to make to you 
from her Majesty’s Government,) and also of bringing forward the annual esti- 
mates of expenditure and of ways and means. Secondly, The state of the 
ublic debts of every description, including an inquiry whether it might not be 
esirable to give to the whole of it the character of the English Funded Debt.” 
* * * “Thirdly, The practicability of obtaining the establishment ofa bank 
within the island, having for its main object to advance in the way of cash ac- 
counts, discounts, or mortgages, the means of carrying on the annual cultivation, 
but resting in other respects as nearly as possible upon the principles of the Bank 
of England.” * * * “Fourthly, The question whether an uniform acreage 
rate on land might not be advantageously substituted for at least the parochial taxes 
on hereditaments and on live stuck; and as to the practicability of providing by 
a Board of Land Commissioners for obtaining an acreage rate on quit-rent, with- 
out detriment or prejudice to the owners, from lands which are now waste. 
Fifthly, In connexion with the foregoing, the establishment of a commission for 
the general survey and superintendence of roads, bridges, and water-courses, and 
for the formation of reservoirs upon a grand scale and in elevated situations, for 
the use of agricultural districts.” * * * “Sixthly, An effective commission 
for the speedy abridgment and arrangement of the written laws of the island; 
and for the improvement of the practice of the courts, and of the whole process 
by which the laws are carried into execution.” 

The Times states, from private advices, that in all probability the sup- 
plies will be stopped. 

Unirep Srates.—By the Acadia steam-ship, which arrived at Liver- 
pool on Monday, we have advices from New York to the 22d, and from 
Boston to the 23d August. 

The only matter of interest is a message by President Polk to the 
House of Representatives, assenting to the Oregon Bill lately passed, which 
excluded slavery from the territory North of 36.30 degrees, under the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820. The President has thought fit to state, that if 
the bill had contravened that compact he would have vetoed it; and he has 
thus provoked much ire, and drawn on himself a charge of unconstitutional 
frowardness, for insinuating a threat. The constitution empowers the 
President to assent or veto, and to state reasons for a veto, but not to 
assent and lecture the Legislature on hypothetical conduct of theirs. 

A most destructive fire occurred at the city of Albany the capital 
of the state of New York, on the 17th August. Most of the com- 
mercial portion of the city, with fifteen or twenty densely-peopled 
streets and squares, were in five hours reduced to ruins. From Herkimer 
Street, where the fire broke out, to Columbia Street, where it was arrested, 
the distance was more than half a mile. The ruins covered an area of 200 
acres, every foot of which was densely covered with buildings; there were 
more houses upon it than upon any equal space in the city. Four-fifths 
of the buildings burnt were brick, most of them large and substantial 
structures. Eleven tow-boats, between forty and sixty canal-boats, one 
schooner and two floats, were burnt on the water. ‘The burning wrecks of 
these vessels floating against the Columbia Street Bridge set it on fire; 
whence the flames were communicated to the Columbia Street Market; and 
a large quantity of produce, flour in warehouse, was there consumed. It 
was feared that upwards of twenty lives were iost. The destruction of 
property amounted in the aggregate to more than 600,000/. sterling. 


Miscellaneous. 


The London correspondent of the Oxfurd Herald divulges “ rumours in 
well-informed quarters” of “a design which may well make faithful 
Churchmen tremble; being nothing less than the issuing of a Royal Com- 
mission to certain select parties to revise the Liturgy. The object is to 
make some of its expressions, if not its doctrines also, more agreeable to 
the Calvinistic predilections of those who style themselves the Evangelical 
clergy.” “The parts to be omitted, and those to be appended, are to be 
respectively placed in brackets, so that they can be dealt with as each 
clergymen thinks proper. It is understood that the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury not only acquiesces with the Premier in the propriety of the pro- 
ceeding, but will himself engage in it. The Act of Uniformity, which 
at present stands in the way of any departure from the order of the Book 
of Common-Prayer, will of course have to be got rid of; and it is believed 
that Lord John is quite prepared to repeal it. A vigorous effort will be 
made to get the matter referred to Convocation before any step should be 
taken to carry the object of the Premier’s Commission into practical effect.” 


The Hull fishing-cutter Bee has brought news from Davis Straits. The 
Arctic Expedition under Sir John Ross, in search of Sir John Franklin, 
had arrived at Lievely Harbour, Disco Island, on the 2d of July. The 
crews were all well. 

We have the best reason to believe that there is no truth in the rumour 
of Lord George Bentinck’s intended visit to Ireland.— Morning Post. 

The following notice appeared in the Times of Monday, at the request of 
M. Louis Blanc— 











“ Plusieurs personnes, qui partagent en Angleterre les opinions de M. Louis 
Blanc, oy disposées & lui donner un témoignage public de sympathie, M. 
Louis Blanc les prie de recevoir l'expression de sa profonde gratitude; mais, en 
méme temps, il croit devoir leur faire connaitre son intention d'eviter tout ce 
gui serait de nature a porter ombrage au Gouvernement Anglais. C’est dans le 
calme de l'étude et Me silence de la retraite que M. Louis Blane a résoly 
d’attendre que des jours meilleurs se lévent pour son pays, et il serait désolé que 
Tappel fait par lui 4 'hospitalité Anglaise devint une cause, méme passagére 
d’agitation. , 

The Hungarian Minister Cossuth appears resolute to close his career 
characteristically. He challenged the editor of the Oesterreichische 
Allgemeine Zeitung on account of some remarks on him which had appeared 
in that journal. The editor coolly answered, that any fool might give a 
challenge, but that two fools were needed for a fight.—Daily News. 

A letter from Mr. Justice Coleridge, on the subject of the attendance of 
Judges at Chambers, was read by the Attorney-General to the House of 
Commons on Tuesday. Mr. Justice Coleridge stated his recollection of 
the circumstances under which the Judges met, in 1838, and arranged the 
present routine of chamber duty. Lord Abinger certainly demurred to 
that arrangement, but he died before his turn of duty came round. Mr, 
Justice Coleridge had received no formal intimation of Sir Thomas Wilde’s 
intention to act on Lord Abinger’s protest, and was surprised when on 
circuit to learn that Sir Thomas had carried out bis intention. He con- 
sidered the rule as binding on Sir Thomas Wilde and the other Chiefs as 
on the Puisne Judges. The Attorney-General expected that the matter 
would be speedily arranged between the Judges. 

The Queen has appointed the Reverend Alan Gardner Cornwall to be 
Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty. 

The Bucks Herald reports “ a movement amongst the gentry and farm- 
ers of Bucks (the original subscribers to the Chandos testimonial) and 
others, to raise subscriptions for the purpose of purchasing the testimonial 
at the sale at Stowe on Thursday the 7th September, with the object of 
again presenting the same to his Grace the Duke of Buckingham, in such 
a manner as that it may be secured to him during his life, and at his de- 
cease descend to the present Marquis of Chandos and his heirs, in the na- 
ture of an heirloom. At Thame Market, on Tuesday last, names for up- 
wards of 100/. were put down in a short time. The work is progressing 
favourably in other parts of the country.” 

At a meeting held at Cowes, last week, the Earl of Wilton was elected 
Commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron, in room of the Marquis of 
Donegal, resigned. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Philanthropic Society, a donation of 
100/. was announced from the Queen and Prince Albert, as an earnest of 
their patronage to the Society's farm school for the agricultural training 
of boys. 


Mr. Hutt, the able, independent, and highly honourable Chairman of 
the House of Commons Committee on the Slave-trade, has noticed, with 
mild severity, Chief Justice Denman’s late indecorous outburst of abusive 
eloquence in the House of Lords. In a letter dated “ Gibside, August 28,” 
addressed to a friend in London, and published this week by the Morning 
Chronicle, Mr. Hutt says— 

. ary that all Lord Denman’s statements and assumptions about the Com- 
mittee had been true, he could not of his own knowledge have been cognizant of 
their truth, and could not, therefore, have been justified in adducing them as he 
did. One sees Chartist orators deal roundly in inculpatory assertions, for which 
they have no other authority than the conjecture of their own passions; and one 
excuses them, recollecting that they are men little benefited by education, whose 
dispositions are probably soured by disappointment and suffering. Lord Denman 
has none of these excuses; he is, moreover, a judge and agentleman. Yet sucha 
man comes before the most solemn judicial assembly in the land, and, not upon 
the spur of the occasion, but upon premeditation and of his own motion, brings 
odious charges against others, which he cannot know to be true, and which a mo- 
ment’s calm reflection must convince him to be false.” 

On the imputation that he had “packed the Slave-trade Committee,” 
Mr. Hutt observes— 

“ How was that possible? Let my design have been ever so sinister, does any 
one who can count his fingers believe that 1 could have induced the House of 
Commons to appoint a body of gentlemen ‘of preconceived opinions’ on the sub- 
ject of suppressing the slave-trade—a Committee to inquire into that subject; 
and that I could have done so in the face of a Government whose policy was to 
be put on its trial before that Committee? I desired nothing but an impartial 
and competent tribunal. The case which I had to submit required, in my opi- 
nion, no other auxiliary. Let me state one circumstance connected with the 
formation of this Committee. I asked Sir Robert Peel to serve on it; which he 
could not do, on account of similar engagements previously made: but he was 
kind enough to give me this advice—to ‘ take pains to constitute the Committee, 
as much as possible, of parties not pledged to “4 | decided opinion on the subject 
of investigation.’ As far as it was in my power, I carefully tollowed this counsel. 
I recognized the wisdom of it. The Committee was not only chiefly formed, to 
the best of my knowledge, of persons untrammelled by ‘ preconceived opinions,’ 
but I will undertake to say that it was, on the whole, a body of gentlemen of 
known honour, discretion, Parliamentary station and ability, such as the House 
is in the habit of assembling when it seeks for special advice on very delicate and 
difficult questions. 

“It is of such a Committee that Lord Denman is reported to have alleged that 
they ‘directed the evidence’ to support their preconceived opinions; and that it 
was not to be expected that the subject referred to them would receive from them 
a fair and impartial investigation. 1 do not know what opinion Sir Robert Inglis, 
Sir Edward Buxton, and the other members of the Committee who agree with 
Lord Denman about the suppression of the slave-trade, may form of these accusa- 
tions.” 

But the attack on Dr. Cliffe appears to Mr. Hutt far more unjustifiable 
than that on the Committee— 

“TI brought Dr. Cliffe before the Committee. I believed him to be a very pro- 
per person to present to them as a witness. Yet, had I been careless about the 
character of the witnesses, I could probably have placed the latent machinery of 
the slave-trade under much stronger light than through Dr. Cliffe: but the in- 
formation I received of him satistied me that he was every way well qualified to 
assist the important investigation of the Committee. A highly respectable mer- 
cantile house in London had been acquainted with Dr. Cliffe for years: they knew 
that he had been engaged in the slave-trade, but they considered his word was 
entitled to the fullest credit. They had found him a man of integrity. bo 
understood that in the country where he lives he was highly respected, 
not only on account of his personal accomplishments, which are remarkable, 
but for the uprightness and kindness of his conduct, and particularly 
for the circumstance that, in the district of his residence, he gene- 
rously places his medical knowledge, his personal services, and his valuable time, 
at the gratuitous command of every man who needs such assistance. * He 
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came before the Committee 1. to apologize for the slave-trade: no witness—not 
Captain Denman—represented that trade in more horrible colours than Dr. Cliffe. 
Nor, in fact, did he seek the Committee; the Committee sought him, and com- 
pelled his reluctant attendance. He told the Committee that his life would be 
exposed to the vindictiveness of the interested persons among whom he lived, if 
he showed-up the horrors of the slave traffic. Sul, he finally consented to do so, 
as most people know, and with little reserve. For this he has drawn down on 
himself the unmeasured animosity of the excellent Lord Chief Justice. The Lord 
Chief Justice knows no more of Dr. Cliffe than he knows of the Reverend John 
Newton, the Rector of Olney, the friend of Cowper, and the correspondent of 
Wilberforce, and who had also been concerned in the slave-trade. W as Mr. New- 
ton also ‘a felon, &c.? The man who was good enough for Mr. Wilberforce, was 
he not good enough for the purity of Lord Denman?” 

In conclusion, Mr. Hutt says— 

“| think that I understand the meaning of Lord Denman's bitter hostility to 
the Committee. I donot think, however, that his vielence will do much to protect 
the system in which he feels so keen an interest. 1 am sure it will not deter me 
one moment from my purpose of exhibiting the results of that system in their 
proper colours to the country.” 


The corn harvest is over in the South. We have already mentioned 
that the general tenour of reports from the South were of a rather large 
yield of grain: this is the view still held, and it is now stated that the 
dainage by ill weather has on the whole been unimportant. The potato 
crop has somewhat recovered from its worst appearance. The smallpox 
is prevalent among sheep in the South-east. The Midland harvest is 
nearly over; and here again accounts become more favourable as to yield 
and the progress of gathering. In the North, the work of garnering is still 
incomplete. From the beginning, the North has suffered less than the 
South, and has felt the full benefits of the late fine weather. The wheat 
is declared to be hardly below an average, the barley and oats a full aver- 
age. Throughout England the green and succulent crops are fine. The 
accounts from Scotland are of favourable tone, both regarding the potatoes 
and the general crops. 

The winged game of the season is abundant, and the Ist instant was a 
particularly active day in the Northern counties. The lateness of the 
stubble-crops, however, interferes much with sport. It is stated that there 
has been an immense and wholesale destruction of hares in the Northern 
agricultural counties, under the new Game Act, which allows every pro- 
prietor either by himself or by agent to kill hares on his own land without 
any licence. 

Ever since the change of the moon, the weather has been gradually 
improving; and although we have had occasional thunder-storms, they 
appear to have had only the effect of clearing the air. The Astronomer 
Royal, Sir J. South, has given it as his opinion that we shall have a re- 
markably fine September; and it is ramoured that her Majesty was in- 
fluenced in some measure by this in deferring the Royal visit to Scotland 
until this month.—-Oxford Herald. 





The most preposterous inventions regarding the Irish insurrection had 
been disseminated by portions of the Irish press in the United States. 
The following “ news from Dublin” appeared in the Secret Correspondence 
of the 7ribune, a paper published at New York. 

“The latest rumours received by telegraph at Liverpool are significant of a 
serious condition of affairs. * * * * ‘The English authorities have adopted 
a censorship not much less stringent than that of Russia over the Irish press; 
and it appears probable that they would desire to conceal the fact of a severe con- 
flict, in the hope of concentrating the troops and crushing the revolt before the 
remainder of Ireland could be aroused. 

“We have the following froma c tial correspondent in Dublin. It is 
almost too favourable to the people to be believed; and yet the blind and inconsis- 
tent reports of the British press seem to give plausibility to our correspondent’s 
statements. The number of British troops said to be killed seems exaggerated. 
The letter was written in cipher to evade the vigilance of the British Post-oflice, 
which would otherwise have detained it; but we make the number 6,000. The 
writer would not knowingly deceive the public. His brother is a resident of this 
city. Without further comment, we subjoin the letter. 

“* Dublin, Aug.3.—No newspaper here dare tell the truth concerning the battle of 
Slievenamon ; but from all we can learn the people have had a great victory. General 
Macdonald, the commander of the British forces, is killed, and 6,000 troops are killed 
and wounded. The road for three miles is covered with the dead. We have also the 
inspiring intelligence that Kilkenny and Limerick have heen taken by the people. The 
people of Dublin have gone in thousands to assist in the country. Mr. J. B. Dillon 
was wounded in both legs. Mr. Meagher was also wounded in both arms. It is 
generally expected that Dublin will rise and attack the gaols on Sunday night (Aug. 6). 

*“* All the people coming in on the railroad are cautioned and commanded not to tell 
the news, When the cars arrive, thousands of the Dublin people are waiting for the 
intelligence. The police drive away those who are seen asking questions. Why all 
this care of the Government to prevent the spread of intelligence, unless it be that some- 
thing has happened which they want kept asa secret? If they had obtained a victory, 
they would be very apt to let us know it. 

“* We are informed that the Third Buffs (a regiment of infantry) turned and fought 
with the people. The Thirty-first Regiment, at Athlone, have also declared for the peo- 
ple ; and two regiments have been sent to disarm them. 

“*The mountain of Slievenamon is almost inaccessible ; there is but one approach to 
it. It is said to be well supplied with provisions. It was a glorious place for our noble 
Smith O'Brien to select. It is said he has 60,000 men around him, with a considerable 
Supply of arms, ammunition, and cannon. In "93 the rebels could not be taken from 
Slievenamon until they chose to come out themselves. 

“**A lady who came to town yesterday, and who had passed the scene of battle, said 
a for three iiles the stench arising from the dead men and horses was almost suffo- 

ating. 


Aid. 











“* Wexford was quite peaceable till recently ; but the Government in its madness | 


proclaimed it, and now it is in arms to assist the cause. Now that we are fairly and 
spiritedly at it, are we not worthy of help? What are you doing for us? People of 
America, Ireland stretches her hands to you for assistance. Do not let us be dis- 
appointed ! BL” 


The Newhaven Herald minutely describes the execution of a capital 
Sentence according to local custom, at Middleton in the State of Connec- 
ticut. The description suggests reflections unfavourable to the private 
execution of capital punishments. 

“The number of persons admitted within the gaol, and indulged with a view 
of the hanging, did not exceed twenty-five. Of these, about a third part con- 
sisted of the relations of Mrs. Lavinia Bacon, whom the convict had murdered. 
Her husband, her brother-in-law, her two sons, and her four brothers, were of the 
number. The murderer was dressed ina long white robe and a white cap. 
When the Sheriff asked him if he had anything to say, he replied, ‘1 have a good 
deal to say, but do not feel as if 1 could say it.’ Seating himself as he spoke, 
he groaned aloud, but shed no tears. He then called for some water with cam- 
phor in it; which was brought him. He looked round him rather sulkily, and 
said, ‘I think it strange that any one should want to see a man in this situation.’ 
After a short he continued, ‘I don't feel as if I could die, after all.’ Here 
he raised the knot of the rope and laid it against his left ear. He then said, 
I suppose there is no getting away from this at any rate’; and he looked over to 





the front to see how far it was to the ground. It was now about ten minutes be- 
fore two. The Sheriff told him he would give him whatever time he wanted 
before the rope was cut. He replied that he would like to have fifteen minutes, 
and requested that he might be told five minutes before the time expired. He 


| read a while in the Bible and Prayer-Book ; and then, looking at the preparations 


said, ‘Give me slack rope enough, Mr. Arnold. I don't think I have enough.’ 
By this he meant that he might have as much fall as possible, that he might 
be the sooner out of pain. In two or three minutes he said again, ‘1 don’t 
want to be particular, but I want more slack rope.’ The cap was then pul- 
led down over his face; when he remarked that it was tied too tight. The 
fifteen minutes were now expired, and he was now to be thrown off; when 
he said, ‘I thought you were to tell me five minutes before the time expired.’ 
The Sheriff said, ‘We will give you five minutes more.’ One of the offi- 
cers then called out each minute as it expired—one, two, three, &c. He here 
remarked that the rope was not properly fixed, and that the knot ought to be 
nearer to his chin. As the time pow rapidly approached, he exclaimed— Oh 
dear! I bid you farewell.’ ‘ Four’ was now called; which told him he had but 
one minute to live. Just before the last minute expired, he exclaimed, ‘Oh! 


| dear me; God Almighty have mercy on me.’ These were the last words he gave 


utterance to. The rope was cut, the platform fell, and, with a single exclamation 
of ‘Oh!’ his spirit was released from the tenement in which it had been defiled. 
His remains were delivered to those who stood by him as friends. The crowd 
outside the prison had now increased to about two thousand, all anxious to see 
him, as they could not be present at the execution. His friends took the coffin 
out into the middle of the street, laid it on chairs, and the crowd passed by 
between the ranks of the military to gaze upon the face of the murderer. Even 
ladies were there from a distance.” 


The Admiralty Hydrographic Report states the portions of the United 
Kingdom of which the surveys, charts, and sailing-directions are defective. 
The greater part of the South coast of England is very roughly laid down, 
with none of the accurate detail necessary in considering the rojects 
brought before the Admiralty. The charts of the Western coasts of Scot- 
land, from the Mull of Cantire nearly to Cape Wrath, and all the Hebrides, 
are in a most disgraceful state: many geographic positions are several miles out 
even in latitude. Two large intervals of the West coast of Ireland have never 
been surveyed; the charts are merely eye-sketches. The Irish coast between 
Waterford and Cork is nearly in the same state. A full investigation of the tidal 
streams of the English Channel is still a desideratum. 

By a calculation founded on an Admiralty return, we find the cost of the hull 
of an eighty-gun liner, to be manned with 750 men, is about 54,9002; rigging, 
sails, and stores, about 16,0051; ordnance, about 11,732/. The pay of officers 
and men for one year is 19,812é.; the cost of victuals, 13,3251; rigging, sails, and 
stores, 3,201/.; wear and tear of hull, 3,660/.; wear and tear of ordnance, 4681. 
The estimate for wear and tear under the three last heads is generally assumed 
at one-fifth, one-fifteenth, and one twenty-fifth, of the original cost. 

The average annual expense of wages per head for the crew of a first-rate line- 
of-battle ship—e. g. the St. Vincent—is about 28/.; of a war-steamer—e. g. the 
Sampson—about 40/. Of the 243 ships and vessels in commission on the Ist of 
January 1838, only 21 were steamers; of the 252 in commission on the Ist 
January 1848, 78 were steamers. 

The general penny postage came into operation on the 10th January 1840. The 

ross revenue of the Post-oftice for the year ending the 5th of January 1840 (the 
highest year of any) was 2,390,763; its nett revenue, 1,633,764l. The same 
items for the following year were 1,359,466, and 500,789/; so that the gross 
revenue fell nearly one half, and the nett revenue more than two-thirds. The same 
items for the year ending on the Sth January last were 2,181,016/. and 
984,9961.; so that the gross revenue of 1839-40 has been overtaken within 
about a 23.1 part—a halfpenny in every shilling—of its highest former amount. 
The nett income has doubled since 1841, but it is still only about 12s. in the 
pound of the nett income of 1839-40. This last circumstance is a consequence of 
the increased annual “ cost of management ”; which, with the immense increase 
of public accommodation, has risen from 756,999/, in the year 1839-40 to 
1,633,7641. in the year ending on the 5th January last. The letters conveyed 
have increased from about a million and a half in 1839-40, to six millions and a 
half in 1847-8. The money-orders have increased from 40,763, for a total sum 
of 67,4112, in 1839-40, to 881,552, for a total sum of 1,782,605/., in 1847-8.— 
Post-office Returns. 

There are no fewer than seven hundred houses and shops untenanted in the 
parish of St. Mary's Nottingham. 

Application has been made to the Middlesex Magistrates for some assistance 
for the widow of Woodhouse, the warder of Coldbath Fields Prison who was 
murdered by Hewson; the Magistrates had no funds available, and they sent the 
memorial to Sir George Grey: the Lords of the Treasury also “had no funds at 
their disposal”; so a subscription has been commenced for the poor woman, who 
is incapacitated by illness from supporting herself. 

The telegraph is at length complete from Washington to New Orleans; but the 
machinery does not yet work smoothly, and all the agents are not fumiliar with 
its operations: and hence the communication is not near as rapid as it will be. 
We are informed by a gentleman just from Boston, that a communication has 
been made from New Orleans to Boston in three hours. [The distance is up- 
wards of 1,200 miles. ]— Washington Union. 

We mentioned recently that the Niagara Falls had been bridged, and had been 
crossed by the engineer in a one-horse vehicle. The American papers give the 
following letter from Mr. Ellet, dated the 29th July. “ This morning I 
laid the last plank of my foot bridge on the Canada side, and then drove 
over and back again in a buggy. Five hundred feet of the bridge was 
without railing on either side. My horse, though spirited, went along quietly, 
touched up occasionally with a whip, just to show him that he was in command 
and give him courage. On returning, I directed one of the drivers to bring on 
his team, a two-borse close carriage weighing over a ton and a half. 1 took his 
jlace on the box and drove over and back. The horse went quietly. The floor- 
ing is but eight feet wide, 220 feet high, and 762 feet long, and without railing, 
over such a torrent as you never saw, and never will see anywhere else.” 

The Diorama, Regent’s Park, was brought to auction at Garraway’s, on Tues- 
day. The property consisted of the buildings of the Diorama, held on a lease of 
which seventy-four years remain, the two pictures now exhibiting of St. Mare’s 
Church in Venice and Mount Etna, and thirteen pictures which have been ex- 
hibited in former years; the machinery of display; and also some building- 
ground. There was some contest for the purchase; the upset price was 3,500/, 
and the last bidding no less than 6,7501. 

A water-spout was seen at Woodbridge on Thursday noon, passing from a long 
cloud along the surface of the land towards Hollesley and Bawdsey. It expende 
itself in the river, near Mr. Pretyman’s, Ramsholt, carrying away part of an em- 
bankment. ‘The fall of large pieces of ice and water at Bawdsey was prodigious. 
— Bury Post. 

There was a very violent thunder-storm at Dublin on Monday night, with 
a deluge of rain. The concussion of the thunder shook the houses very much. 

A shoal of whales, supposed to have amounted to hundreds, has appeared on the 
East coast of Scotland; and near Cromarty, Invergordon, and other places, the 
inhabitants succeeded in capturing seventy. = were taken at Saltburn, 
a village near Invergordon: they were of the bottle-nosed kind, and some were 
eighteen feet long. 
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Mr. Disraeli has “corrected” his great speech on the Labours of the Session; 
and it is published in a cheap form by Mr. Painter of the Strand. 

It has now been ascertained that ninety-three fishermen perished in the gale of 
the 19th ultimo on the East and North coasts of Scotland. Thirty-seven be- 
longed to Wick, and twenty-five to Peterhead and Sanford. It is estimated that 
it will require 20,0007. to replace the boats and nets that were destroyed. 
————— 

Qi IT ph 
POSTSCRIPT. 

Sarurpay Niaur. 

The Queen and Prince Albert arrived in Aberdeen harbour at eight 
o'clock on Thursday morning, twelve hours sooner than her Majesty was 
expected. However, the civic authorities had guarded against surprise. 
The voyage was performed in thirty-nine hours and a half from Woolwich, 
and from the Nore in thirty-seven hours; being the shortest on record. 





The Royal yacht had been seen as it passed along the English coast: it | 


had distanced the whole squadron, except the Admiralty steamer that 
pioneered the way. 


Light favourable winds and a sea perfectly smooth hastened the voyage, | 
and made it delighful till about midnight on Wednesday: after passing | 
the Fern Islands the wind changed, and a great swell from the Westward | 
“came tumbling in”; so that the Queen sent to inquire the cause of the | 


It seems that making the Tay was suggested; but bolder 


change. 


counse's prevailed, and the yacht tossed on in hopes of entering Aberdeen | 
bay with the morning tide. ‘This was accomplished; and as the bay is shel- | 
tered on the windward quarter, the vessels of the Royal squadron lay at 


anchor, a beautiful sight to the thousands of spectators who quickly as- 
sembled. At nine the Queen’s yacht was moored opposite the landing. 

In half 
proceeded on board to receive commands—in anxiety lest the Queen 
should speed through the town and receive no civ'c compliments. It was 
announced that the formal landing would be deferred till half-past eight 
next morning. 

In the course of the day, deputations were received by the Queen and Prince 
Albert from the City, headed by the Lord Provost, and from the Marischal 
College and University, on the deck. The Lord Provost presented the 
keys of the city to the Queen, kissed hands, and read a loyal and dutiful 
address. 
Albert, with an address. ‘The Prince “ highly appreciated ” the privilege. 
Sir Michael Bruce presented an address from the Senators of Maris- 
chal College. On the retirement of the deputations, the Queen went 
below and brought her children on deck; walking with them, and seeming 
pleased at the delight manifested by the crowds who thronged the shores. 

In the afternoon, the Provost of Old Aberdeen and its Professors and 
Magistrates were presented to the Queen with their address, and were re- 
ceived with cordiality. 

Prince Albert went ashore to see the great dock—the largest single 
dock in the kingdom. He visited the Marischal College; viewed the 
pictures in the Hall; and went over the granite polishing works of Messrs. 
Leslie and Donaldson. 

It is stated that Prince Albert bore the voyage without inconvenience: 
the Queen, of course, was as good a sailor as ever. 


Tt was announced in Paris, on Thursday, that Austria had officially 
notified her acceptance of English and French mediation in the Italian 
question. General Cavaignac learned the fact by telegraph from M. 
Emanuel Arago at Berlin, aud announced it to his triends: the fact was 
formally announced to the Chambers yesterday. 

On Thursday, the National Assembly passed seven out of the eight 
clauses of the preamble of the Constitution. The discussion was not by 
any means interesting. Several ameudments were brought forward; which 
were all rejected, with the exception of one moved by M. Bauchart, the 
author of the report of the Committee of Inquiry. On the first clause 
being read, M. Bauchart moved that words should be inserted pledging 
the Government of the Republic to economy. ‘This was opposed by the 
Committee; but M. Bauchart having insisted upon his amendment, a di- 
vision took place; and the amendment was carried by 397 to 339. 

The Paris correspondent of the Dai/y News writes on Thursday— 

“ Serious umbrage has been taken at some expressions used by General Ca- 
vaignac in the Assembly respecting a legion of the National Guard, implying 
menace against it on account of its alleged reactionary spirit. 

“ It now appears that General Changarnier, as Commander of the National 
Guard, has addressed himself to General Cavaignac to know if the words im- 
puted to him in the report were used by him. This is said to have led to some 
asperity of language between the two soldiers; after which General Changarnier 





addressed General Cavaignac thus— General, you imagine yourself more power- | 


If you were really what you imagine yourself to be, 1 would 
” 


fal than you are. 


this moment place my resignation in your hands.’ 


So great is the resistance to the 45 per cent additional tax in the de- | 


partment of the Lower Pyrenees, that, according to the Observateur, it is 
the intention of the Government to declare the department in a state of 
siege, on the demand of the Procureur-Général Marrast. A General who 
is at ‘Toulouse was to leave for Pau to take the command of the troops. 





Letters from Naples to the 31st of August state that an armament of 
20,000 Neapolitans, including 2,000 Swiss, left port on the previous night 
for Sicily—the point of attack unknown. The English fleet was still at 
Castellaimare and Naples: about twenty-four hours before the departure ot 
the armainent, the Porcupine steamer had started, it was believed, for Pa- 
lermo. ‘The French fleet was still at Palermo. 

The National Sevoisien of the 4th instant publishes a letter from Turin, 
of the 2d instant, which states that the Austrians imposed an extraordinary 
contribution of 400,000 florins (32,000/.) on the city of Parma, to be paid 

In a supplement to the communication inserted at page 875, which 
reached us too late this afternoon for our first edition, our Paris correspond- 
ent writes—‘I may inform you that there is a strong party in the 
Assembly who intend to cut short the Presidency question, by at once 
electing General Cavaignac, for one or two years. It would not be quite 
constitutional, but never mind that. The occasion for that unusual pro- 
ceeding would be the expected return of Louis Napoleon, and his sup- 
posed candidature to the Presidency. The vote would be, of course, one 
‘of necessity; salus populi suprema lex. This is the only law at present, 
and I fear it will be long so.” 


an hour the Provost of Aberdeen and the Member for the City | 


He then presented the freedom of the city of Aberdeen to Prince | 








within four hours. The sum was not paid, and the Croats commenced a 
general pillage. Thereupon the citizens, encouraged by the deeds of Bo- 
logna, sounded the tocsin and commenced a battle in the streets, in which 
the women and youth joined. A second affair like that of Milan in March 
was in progress. Large numbers of countrymen entered the city and as- 
sisted against the troops; and the result was uncertain. 


The Austrian Government has proclaimed an amnesty to all Italian 
soldiers who deserted since the 18th March, on condition of their joining 
their colours within twenty-one days. 


The National Assembly at Frankfort has fairly thrown the Schleswig- 
Holstein affair into the old state of unsettlement. Overruling the most 
strenuous efforts of Ministers to temporize, the Assembly resolved, on 


| Tuesday morning, first, by a majority of 240 to 230, to discuss the pro- 


priety of suspending the measures for enforcing the armistice before dis- 
cussing its merits; and next, by a majority of 238 to 221, to suspend the 
measures for carrying it into execution. The conditions of the armistice 
were discussed in a most fiery sitting, and seem to have raised the greatest 
indignation against Prussia, and even doubts of her loyalty to the new 
Empire. The resolution of the Assembly was immediately followed by 
the resignation of the Imperial Ministry. One of the clauses of the armistice 
required its ratification in eight days: those days expired on the 3d, and the 
Ministry did not lay the document before the Assembly till the 4th. More- 
over, some terms of the armistice purported to require instant fulfilment, as 
the exchange of prisoners, &c. But that which most of all roused the Ger- 
man Opposition was the form of the initiative and titular parts of the in- 
strument—it was concluded in the name of the King of Prussia, instead of 
the Regent of the Empire, and on behalf of “ the Germanic Confederation,” 
instead of the Imperial Assembly: the assuming the Confederation still to 
exist is equivalent to ignoring the existence of the Assembly and the Re- 
gent. The King of Denmark added a provocation: he selected Count 
Moltke one of the two persons he was to name for the government of the 
Dutchy; the two Prussian nominees concurred in choosing Moltke as Pre- 


| sident of the governing four: now Moltke has been the head and front of 


the Danish party at Copenhagen, and was the man chosen by the King to 
carry out the rescripts modifying the constitution of the Dutchies, which 
were the first cause of the war. 

It is said, “ on good authority, that 150 out of the 197 Prussian members 
will resign their seats in consequence of these decisions, which go far to 
prove the strength of the Democratic party in the Assembly.” 


I have reason to believe that the expressions attributed to Lord Cla- 
rendon in his reply to the deputation, as furnished to the Freeman's Jour- 
nal, were grossly misstated. His Excellency did not pass the sweeping 
censure upon the conduct of the Irish landlords assigned to him in that re- 
port; having only referred in general terms to the failure of the savings- 
bank, and the neglect of the majority of the trustees of those institutions. 
—Dublin Correspondent of the Times. 

The Crown Solicitor has nearly completed his arrangements for the trials 
at Special Commissions in Clonmel. ‘The parties certainly to be tried at 
this Commission are Smith O’Brien, Meagher, and M‘Manus, besides a num- 
ber of the peasants who had been engaged in the outbreak. have learned 
that the chain of evidence is considered complete against all the parties to 
be tried, but that there is a want of proof to connect Mr. Meagher directly 
with the proceedings at Ballingarry. One or two of the peasants engaged 
in the insurrection have become approvers, and their depositions are in the 
hands of the Crown Solicitor.—Morning Chronicle Correspondent. 


Lord Stanley has been laid up for nearly a fortnight by an attack of gout. 
He was taken ill at the Duke of Rutland’s seat in Derbyshire, and was removed 
to Knowsley, where he has sufliciently recruited to go abroad again.— Liverpool 
Mercury. 

“The Right Reverend Dr. Walshe, late Vicar Apostolic of the Central District, 
under the See of Rome, was formally installed into the episcopal jurisdiction of 
the London district, yesterday, at the New Cathedral in St. George’s-in-the- 
Fields. A great many clergymen assisted at the ceremony; which was wit- 
nessed by a large number of the laity. 

Dr. Lee has resigned the Hebrew Professorship at Cambridge. 
tion will shortly be made public.—Standard. 

Dr. Reynolds, one of the Chartist leaders of Liverpool, has, it is said, success- 
fully eluded all search, and shipped for America. 

A subseription has been raised at Knowsley for the surviving sufferers of the 
Ocean Monarch. The Earl of Derby heads it with a donation of 501, and Lord 
Stanley with one of 201, whilst every person in the establishment bas contribu- 
ted according to their ability; the total sum realized being about 901—Liverpool 
Mercury. 

Captain Laffan, the Government Inspector, ascribes the fatal accident on the 
Lancaster and Preston Railway to these causes— 

“1. The lateness of the express-train, and its starting so soon after the slow 
local train. 

«2. The inefficiency of the signals on the line. 

3. The local train not keeping its time, and taking no precautions when they 
kuew they were late, and that the express was behind them. 

“4. The uncertainty as to who is the rightful possessor of the line. 

“5. The want of a proper understanding between the Lancaster and Carlisle 
and the lessees of the Lancaster and Preston Railway. 

“6. The rule which allows an express-train, which often runs at forty-five 
miles an hour, to pass a station only five minutes after a slow train. 

“7, The want of sufficient station accommodation at Preston, causing all the 
trains to the North to start late.” 

He suggests that the two companies should come to a good understanding, and 
that every effort should be made to determine the right ownership of this railway; 
that the signals be immediately replaced by others of a better description; that 





His resigna- 





| the express be not allowed te pass till ten minutes after the starting of a preced- 


ing train; and that means be taken to insure, as far as possible, greater punctual- 
ity in the times of starting from the Preston station. 








MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, FRIDAY Af TERNOON. 

The settlement of the Consol Account occurred yesterday; when the pressure 
of Stock upon the market was rather considerable, looking to the present value of 
money. The premium for carrying over Stock to the October Account increased 
to 4 per cent; and from 3 to 4 per cent was given for loans upon Stock for a few 
days. Under these circumstances, the prices of Stock declined; the market con- 
tinuing heavy until this morning, when Consols for Money had fallen to 85, and 
for Account to 85j. An upward movement commenced on the publication of 
news that the Austrian Government had accepted the mediation of France and 
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England for the settlement of Northern Italy: in the course of the afternoon, the 


price for Money advanced to 864, and for Account to 86g; the closing quotations 
are for Money 864, for Account 864 §. 

In the Foreign Market the business has been on the usual limited scale. The 
rices of the better sort of Foreign Bonds are well supported notwithstanding the 
heaviness of the English Funds. Portuguese Stock continues nearly at the last 

improvement, though the remittance received on account of the dividends by the 
last Lisbon mail is reported to have been quite trifling. Spanish Bonds are the 
same; and Mexican are without any activity. 

The Railway Share Market is still very much depressed; all the better class of 
Shares are lower since last week. This decline is remarkable as happening upon 
an already depreciated m irket. The difficulty of obtaining payment of the calls 
made upon the Shares seems increasing. In some lines, as In the Caledonian, it is so 
great that the nominal amount of the Shares upon calls accruing has been reduced ; 
the 252. Shares being cut down to 12/. 10s.; and as 81. 15s. is already paid upon these 
251 Shares, the remaining cails willonly amount to 3/. 15s. instead of 162 5s. It 
will of coarse be necessary to provide the capital rendered unavailable by the re- 
duction; but this, we suppose, the proprietors will be content to defer till it can 
be done under more favourable circumstances. In some other lines the Directors 
have been compelled to ask the proprietors to determine, whether they would ra- 
ther that the funds to carry on the works to completion should be provided by cal- 
ling up the full amount upon the Shares, or by the creation of Preference Shares 

aring a high rate of interest. 

The accounts of the Bank of England for the week ending the 2d September, 
exhibit when compared with those of the preceding week, the following results— 

BANKING DEPARTMENT. Decrease. 












ieee .cicencaseseestousue a “2 cape 
Public Deposits....-++++++- cocsvccseccees§ SORZIT 2200 — 
Other Deposits...----- tee ee — 
Seven-day and other Bills........ ateccoaveesne — £35,655 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight.- —_— ° — 
Other Securities.....- bil 469.814. Cente 
Notes unissued.....-- secee 50,555 ama 
Actual Circulation....--+- cece GRIDS veses ome 
SSE RI'MENT. 
Notes issued.. ceveccesoeeoeseceesss 30,385 eee — 
Bullion......ceeeeeeeeeecees cecceccee 5,999 osane — 
This week. Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments «.-.-+++++-+ 13,509,662 ..... 13,503,663 


Actual Circulation «..-++.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeece ISO9S,7IO «1 ees IS, LIS,880 
SaTurDay, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

Both the English and Foreign Funds are at yesterday's prices, without the 
occurrence of any business worth noticing. The Railway Shares continue without 
animation; and the transactions of the morning are as yet insignificant. 

SATURDAY, TWO O'CLOCK. 

The English Market is without alteration, and scarcely any business has been 
transacted. Consols for Money, |, Ditto, for Account, 864 3. In the Foreign 
Market there has been nothing doing. The Railway Share Market has been dull: 
business has been transacted at the following prices per Share. Birmingham and 
Oxford Junction, 244; Caledonian, 203; Eastern Counties, 134; Ditto, Northern 
and Eastern, 50; Edinburgh ana Glasgow, 42; Great Southern and Western, (Lre- 
land, ) 22}; Great Western, 78; Ditto, Half-shares, 45}; Ditto, New 171, 9}; 
London and Blackwall, 4,; London, Brighton, and South Coast, 274: London 
and North-western, 1124; Ditto, New, 63; London and South-wesrtern, : : Mid- 
land, 864; Ditto, 502 Shares, 11; Newcastle and Berwick, 284; Norfolk, 60; 
North British, 194; Ditto, Half-shares, 83; Ditto, Quarter-shures, 4¢; North 
Staffordshire, 74; Scottish Central, 223; South-eastern and Dover, York, 
Newcastle, and Berwick, Original N. and B., 263; York and North Midland, 584; 
Ditto, Preference, 10}; Ditto, East and West Riding Extension, 273; Datch- 
Rhenish, }. 















































3 per Cent Consols......++++ 86! Danish 3 per Cents ..... 
Ditto for Account «.-.+-++-. S86} 2 Dutch 24 per Cents......++. 
3 per Cent Reduced......... soy Ditto 4 per Cents «..---.06- 
3} per Cents .....- Bog Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 
Long Annuities.......... oc. Of 15-16 New Granada. ......-.00005 
Bank Stock.........+se+00. 196 198 Portuguese N.4 perCents 1s4z 
Exchequer Bills ...+...-. + 22 31 prem. Portuguese Old [s24.....+.+ 
India Stock «+. .-- see ee eens 240 Russian 5 per Cents ........ 
Brazilian 5 per Cent «- 746 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 
Belgian 4} per Cents «...... 70 2 | Ditto 3 per Cents Is42...... 
Buenos Ayre 20 3 1 Venezuela ....ccccecs peenee 
Chilian 6 per Cents ... SS 8 j 








THE THEATRES. 
In a domestic drama, called Time Tries All, produced at the O:ympic 
Theatre, we have an instance of talent somewhat above the common order 
ina new man. The author, Mr. Courtenay, was an actor of sinall cha- 
racters at the Princess's; and we believe he had a land in some of the 
ephemeral translations brought out at that theatre. This new piece, which 
is original, shows him to be capable of better things; though he has much 
to learn—or, more properly speaking, to unlearn. ‘The idea is the trite 
one of making a flighty young lady despise a worthy lover when she is 
required to mar ry him, but discover a strong attachment to him as 
soon as all chance of obtaining him is lost. ‘The scene in which she is 
humbled to the degree that she confesses her love—the scene, indeed, to 
which all the drama tends—is written with a great deal of fresiness; and 
the lover's statement of his past sufferings on the one band, and the lady's 
contrition on the other, are set forth with that heartiness of feeling which 
is sure to earn applause from a theatrical audience. We are surprised that 
an author who has managed this situation with so much delicacy should 
have allowed himself to introduce a fop of no great use to the plot, who, 
with his perpetual habit of yawning, belongs to the vulgarest kind of stage 
caricature. The two principal characters are very well played by Mrs. 
Stirling (newly eng 








aged at this house) and Mr. Leigh Murray; and the 
manager has secured an arch and pointed soubrette in the persou of a Mrs. 
Tellett. 
THE CROWN’S LANDS AND REVENUES IN FOREIGN POSSESSIONS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Carmarthenshire, 20th August 1848, 
Str—You very justly say that “the malversation of Colonial lands was not 
touched ” in the late debate on the alienation of Vancouver's Island. Tos iy no- 
thing, just now, of the purchase of lands in a colony where official position en: 
the party to obtain at the lowest land for which he was bound to get the highest 
price, and the silence of the Colonial Office on such a subject, | would merely, at 
present, request public attention to the two last Civil List Acts,—namely, those 
of William ‘the Fourth and her present Majesty. Both these Sovereigns, upon 
their accession, placed their interests in the hereditary revenues of the Crown, as 
well —y in the funds derivable from any droits of the Crown or Admiralty, from 
the West India duties, or from any casual revenue either in their Majesties’ Fo- 
reign Possessions or in the United Kingdom, at the disposal of Par! ament. These, 
in former settlements of the Civil List, had been reserved to the Crown. Whether 
the Crown alone could lawfully alienate its he reditary estate, has been a sub- 
Ject of considerable controversy. But, leaving that point for a time, I would now 
ask, whether the surrender to Parliament made by the Civil List Act does or 
not render the consent of Parliament essential to the validity of any alienation 
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| of the casual revenue of the Crown in her Majesty's Foreign Possessions, é. ¢. the 
Colonies, or the lands in those possessions, whence any such casual revenue is or 
may be derived? Lord Grey, mdeed, at a time when he had the assistance of 
the Right Honourable Sir James Stephen, then Under-Secretary, and formerly 
Legal Adviser to the Colonial Office, in a celebrated despatch, | ublished in the 
newspapers, respecting New Zealand, notwithstanding the Civil List Act, said, 
there was no act of Parliament affecting the waste lands of that colony; and his 
Lordship and Mr, Hawes seem to act on this principle with regard to the trans- 
| fer of Vancouver's Island. The civil list was granted expressly in consideration 
of the surrender of the revenue derivable from the Foreign Possessions of the 
Crown, as well as those in the United Kingdom; and will Parliament permit the 
revenue thus surrendered, or any source whence such revenue may be derived, to 
be disposed of, and the proceeds applied solely at the pleasure of a Colonial Minis- 
ter? The recent exposure of an advance of public money to Guiana in aid of 
emigration, before the consent of Parliament was obtained, evinced sufficient dis- 
regard by the Colonial Oflice of constitutional principle to throw suspicion on all 
its proceedings, even though Sir James Stephen may now be in a state to give 
“ his advice and assistance, in various matters in which he alone has any know- 
ledge,” to Mr. Hawes and to my Lord Grey. Why those functionaries did not 
make themselves acquainted with ALL matters connected with the duties of their 
respective well-paid otlices, and why, being, according to his Lordship, confessedly 
ignorant of “various matters” iucident to the duties they are appointed, and 
| sworn faithfully to discharge, they are permitted to remain in office, must be left 
to Parliament to inquire. Would Lord Grey hesitate for a moment to dismiss a 
subordinate Colonial officer for imputed incapacity? Why were Governor Fitzroy 
and the late Sir Eardley Wilmot said to have been dismissed? But more here- 
after. 








ANTLSLAVERY;: THE AFRICAN SQUADRON. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 

Sir—When error is manifest, a continuance in it that causes suffering is crime. 
The Fourth Report of the Committee on the Slave-trade, dated August LOth, and 
published in your journal of last week, is a forcible example of inefficiency of 

| means to end; and the evidence upon which that report is founded proves how 
cruel may be ignorance when allied with obstinacy. One can allow for the pa- 
rental persistence of Lord Deaman, as well as for Lord Brougham’s penchant for 
| the child of his adoption; but when the report of a Committee, with the evidence 
upon which such report is founded, is laid before Parliament, and subjected to 
the consideration of a Cabinet where calin reason is presumed to prevail, there 
cannot be the plea of ignorance in justitication of the sin and suffering caused by 
persisting in the present attempt to prevent the export of slaves. 
The report embraces a period of eighteen years; the first fifteen of which I 
have divided into sections of five each, and have taken the remaining three years 


singly. Thus, from 


Total Total Average Average Proportion 
Exported. Captured, Exported, Captured, Captured, 






1830 to 1835 .... 78500 .... 3900... 15,700 .... TSO «eee 1-20th 
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Total cighteen years .« 

Average cighteen year 

It will be seen that, from 1830 to 1847, with one exception, there has beensa 
progressive increase in the number of slaves exported ; that the greatest number 
exported was in 1847; that the greatest average of yearly captures was from 1840 
to 1845; that the smallest was 1346; that in 1845 the captures were one-tenth 
of the number exported; that in 1846 they were but one twenty-seventh, and in 
1847 one in twenty-one; that the exports of 1817 were nearly double the average 
yearly exports from 1840 to 1845, whilst the captures were less; that the exports 
of 1846 were more than double those of 1845; and yet the report says, in section 
3, “ That from the end of the year 1845 down to the present period, the strength 
and efficiency of the British preventive squadron have been raised toa point never 
before attained, and that squadron bas been supported by the squadrons of France 
and the United States, according to treaties.” 

There may have been “strength,” bat the fondest partiality cannot boast of 
“efliciency ”; nor can it have been the inefficiency of unwieldy power, because the 
advocates for the squadron continually ery “more, more”; nor were there, as for- 

| merly, the impediments of other nations iuterested in slavery, for we find Fraace 
and America assisting. 

The act of 1846 gave this increased “strength and efliviency” as a sop to the 
philanthropists. ‘The British West India interest was in a minority against the 
Free-trade mania; but Ministers wanted the votes of “ friends of humanity ~ and 
so they were persuaded that free-labour produce, with its genteel Government-oltice 
hours and new calendar of tour days to the week, could successfully compete with 
seven days’ incessant work; they were told that treaties with real African kings 
had been entered into, bought by beads and bound by sand-ropes ; and more than 
all, that the African squadron was to be raised to that strength and efficiency 
that a cargo of slaves would have as much chance of crossing the Atlautic as the 
late King of Munster. 

Phe real truth is above, and proves two things: one, that the demand for slaves 
and consequent export, Was more than doubled the year that slave-grown sugar 
Was adinitted into coupetition with our Colonial produce ; the other, that no addi- 

will prevent the export 














tion to our naval force, no assistan e from other nations, 
of slaves whenever there is a demand. 

But there is a sadder tale, sad as that of the survivors of the Niger Expedition, 
somewhat similar in its detail, very similar in its death-dealing blunders. The 
annual mortality of the squadron is upwards of six huudred ;—six hundred of our 
sailors and subjects are sacrificed, not in battle, not at their guns, but in futile ef- 
forts to preve ntane xport, and by this attempt changing barbarity juto murder, and 
slavery to a lingering horrible death, whilst from the gu irded shore creeps the 
pestilential brea'h that causes this annual mortality. The average annual pom- 
ber of captures, it will be seen, was 2,388; and thus one White man dies, that 


not four Coloured brethren be released from slavery. Take the largest annual 
capture, namely 4,181, and then one White man lays down his life to liberate less 
than seven Blacks. Noble offering! great nation, that thus sacrifices her sons! 


But what does the son say on his dying bed, gasping tor one of the cool breezes of 
his native land? According to Dr. Bryson’s report, the mortality on the coast of 
aiust 98 at home or 7.7 on the American 





Africa is 58.4 out of every thousand, ag 
coast. 

Que word more, if you will allow me the space, and this to the Economists. 
The expense of the sq vadron for 1845 was 706,454 Notwithst inding the ia- 
creased “strength and efficiency,” it is somehow or other reported to be now only 
650,000L; but this does not take into account the Mixed Commission Courts, 
15,0001, and the expenses of liberated Africans, averaging yearly 30,0001 Let 
us take the annual expenditure at 700,000/. The smallest average of captures 1s 
2,388, and thus it costs 293/. 2s. 74d. to liberate one African: the largest annual 
average is 4,181, and then each Atrican freedom cos!s this country 1671. 8s. 5}. 
Let us see how the account stands. 

+ 4 liberated slaves 1 Englishman — 1,1722. 10s. 6d. 
or+7 Ditto - Ditto Ditto, : 
| But then, we are plus a “ strong and efficient squadron,” and plas the applause of 
| “friends to humanity.” [ei. 
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THE LONG SESSION. 

Wuen Parliament met, on the 18th of November 1847, there 
was a general sense of gloom; now converted into a very gene- 
ral satisfaction as Parliament separates, in September 1848,— 
as though the interval had been prosperous, or the Legislature 
had been very effectively employed. But neither is the case. 
The interval has been eventful, but not prosperous, and the Leyis- 
lature has done little; leaving public matters, so far as its own 
activity is concerned, pretty much as it found them. Let us 
compare the two periods, of meeting and parting, to ascertain 
the practical effect of the longest session of the Reformed Parlia- 
ment, 

The two Houses were summoned, in November, to consider and 
counteract our commercial distress ; but the violence of the crisis 
was past befure the Members could come together. The storm 
which levelled upwards of two hundred great firms had blown 
over; the Treasury letter authorizing an infringement of the 
Bank Charter Act was a dead letter; there was no crisis to pro- 
vide against, no infringement to indemnify. Mr. Herries endea- 
voured to revive the subject in February, and again still more 
hopelessly in August: it has become an abstraction, buried in 
the conflicting Reports of the two Houses. Commercially, the 
September of 1848 does not differ very materially from that of 
1847,—except that there has not been a repetition of the desperate 
railway overtrading to pay for, and that the commercial parterre 
has been pretty well weeded. ‘Trade has not revived as Sir 
Charles Wood promised; and Parliament has done absolutely 
nothing to alter the state of matters, or secure a permanently safer 
condition of commercial affairs. 

In official finance there is no material change. In February, 
Lord John Russell estimated a deficiency of 2,400,0002.; which he 
proposed to meet with an addition to the Income-tax, estimated 
to cover the deficiency with a round million tospare. In August, 
Sir Charles Wood again comes before Parliament with almost the 
same deficiency, composed mainly of the same items: he ca//s the 
bulk of the deficiency “past expenditure,” but the fact remains the 
same, that the money wanted is short of the money accruing by 
about 2,300,000/.; and he proposes to make good that deficiency by 
a little loan. The claims upon the Treasury are not very different 
from what they were in November,—namely, the needful outlay 
to preserve the peace at home and the Imperial authority in 
“ West Britain,” to prevent foreign aggression, and to meet pos- 
sible distress in Ireland. Circumstances have changed; foreign 
aggression is less probable, and we are to do without our Militia ; 
but the Police in Ireland is to be increased. So that even the re- 
ductions which Sir Charles Wood vaunted in August do not 
stand good in September. The real difference between the finan- 
cial position of Ministers in November 1847 and September 1848 
is that between meeting the annual deficiency with a new tax 
and meeting it with a loan. Two Committees have inquired into 
— of the public expenditure; but neither Ministers nor Par- 

iament have done anything in this long session to place the 
finances on a sounder footing. 

As to the administration of public affairs at home, the per- 
formances to be recounted in September 1848 do not mark any 
very striking difference to contrast with the state of matters in 
November 1847, when the promises were made. Ministers 
have not led Parliament to make nearly so good a use of its time 
as they planned for it. The Jew Bill, about which Lord John 
Russell was so pressing, still stands for next session; the mea- 
sure on the Navigation-laws—also for next session; the Corrupt | 
Practices at Elections Bill—next session. Something, but to 
what practical effect we are not clesr, has been done for Public 
Health; some technical improvements have been made in the 
Poor-law, of a confessedly “ pottering” sort. Ministers have 
not helped Parliament to do half what they set down for it, and | 
the immense session of the Legislature has made very little dif- 
ference to the state of those laws which they marked for urgent | 
eee 

ut Lord John Russell claims for self and colleagues an extra- 
ordinary success in the administrative branch, especially for 
having preserved peace. Let them have due credit for so much of | 
energy as they displayed: had it been more prompt and greater, the 
need might have been less; had luck and external circumstances 
favoured them less, the result might have been smaller. The 
Hampden controversy, with which it pleased Lord John to put 
the Church in danger, died away; but what he or Parliament 
did in that matter to preserve priceless peace we do not see. The 
Chartist agitation, reflected from Ireland and the Continent, was 
put down by Government, with a praiseworthy exercise of obvious 
resources—by the help of the Duke of Wellington and the peo- | 
ple. The agitation, as to its English part, was an unreal thing: | 
it has been openly disclaimed by the more discreet Chartists; its | 
hollowness was amply exposed by the forged signatures to the 
‘‘ monster petition.” So much of the discontent as gave colour to 
it remains—like the camp on Everton Common. ‘The session of 
1847-8, at the instance of Ministers, contributed towards the 
ne a law to make treasonable sedition felony. All 
onour to the Ministers, then, for so much of the victory over 
the disorder as was achieved by the Executive: part of it was 
achieved by the people themselves, part is due to the lucky turn 
of events. 
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The position of Ireland, in November, was frightful : ejectments 
were rife ; crimes of violence and conspiracy were increasing in 
variety, number, and atrocity ; landlords were victims to a Celtic 
Thuggee, and Major Mahon had just been killed. A positive re- 
bellion, though on a small scale, has swallowed those local con- 
spiracies which supply in Ireland, with more deadly effect, the 
place of poisonous reptiles. The leaders of the rebellion forced 
themselves upon justice, and one of them has attained condign 
punishment. The Executive leaders of Parliament modestly fol- 
lowed the steps of rebellion—never heading it—with a gradual 
legislation pro re natd ; one coercion bill after another; the Crime 
and Outrage Bill, the Crown and Government Security Bill, the 
Habeas Corpus Suspension Bill, the continued and enlarged Un- 
lawful Oaths Bill. But if we ask what influence the session of 
1848 has had on the eventful ten months in Ireland politically or 
socially, we must confess it to be very inadequate. The Young 
Ireland party has destroyed itself; very imperfectly aided in that 
hallowed work by Executive or Legislature. The old Repealers— 
who have no claims on official consideration, who are bankrupt in 
every resource, useless and discreditable allies—ought to have 
been left to their own imminent extinction ; but they still survive 
under the shadow of a reputed countenance from Government. 
Nothing has been done to improve the mischievous position of the 
Church Establishment—“ grievance” the Whigs used to call it : 
on the contrary, Lord John has declared himself a Conservative 
on that head. Nothing has been done to foster the loyal uses of 
the priesthood. Economically, the position of Ireland is still 
less changed. The sale of encumbered estates may ultimately 
bring about improvement; the bill to check the eviction of desti- 
tute tenants may mitigate a provoking cause of destitution and 
enmity ; but another winter approaches without the slightest pre- 
paration to meet a renewal of not improbable disasters. Sir Charles 
Wood still relies as blindly as any indigenous Celt on the potatoes; 
some peddling action of public works is kept up; and “ Irish dis- 
tress” still tigures in the Estimates. But nothing has been done 
to prevent the horrors of 1846-7 in 1848-9. On the contrary, the 
emigration which did prove an indifferent resort in 1846, has been 
suffered to lie under all the discredit heaped upon it by the emi- 
grant fever, the emigrant tax in Canada, and the disparaging de- 
clarations of the Prime Minister and the Colonial Secretary. 

Whether in administration or legislation, the session of 1848 
has not been happy for our Colonies. A Ministry strong in reputed 
Colonial Reformers met its new Parliament with boundless oppor- 
tunities. But the Reformers have been metamorphosed in ofiice— 
have been inverted. Lord Grey, who, in June 1845, as we are 
reminded by an able contemporary, ridiculed the idea of “ govern- 
ing the Colonies from Downing Street,” and declared it impossible 
for “any man adequately to administer the affairs of the British 
Colonies,” now swears by ove man, and will govern the Colonies 
from no place except Downing Street. Mr. Hawes, who called 
for “ reform of the Colonial Office,” is now the willing instrument 
of the wxreformed Colonial Office. Mr. Charles Buller, the inge- 
nuous colleague of Lord Durham and Mr. Gibbon Waketield, is 
now the colleague of “ Mr. Mother-country.” When opportunity 
came, the great Colonial Reformers had been demoralized. The ex- 
ploits that they were to have achieved are inverted; their glory 
tn posse is converted to shame in esse. The whole round of the 
Colonies denounces them and the long session. The West Indies 
have been mocked by a measure to continue, under the name of 
“relief,” the system by which they are hastening to ruin. New 
Zealand has had its constitution revoked. New South Wales was 
offered a similar constitution, but declined the favour, and is pro- 
mised a better—next session. Transportation is stopped, or is not 
stopped, we do not quite understand which ; and we doubt whe- 
ther Ministers themselves know,—though perhaps, if some one 
gives notice of a question “next session,” Mr. Hawes or Lord 
Grey will “inquire.” The Caffre war is not going on just at pre- 
sent; but there are ugly signs on the border, and all experience 
forbids the notion of another year without a war— casualty” 
as it is called. Labuan has been given to Sir James Brooke, as 
a Governorship ; and Vancouver’s Island has been given to the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Lord Grey gives away islands like any 
Don Quixote: he has discovered the true use of colonial posses- 
sions—they are a store of gifts wherewith to reward domestic ser- 
vants or pacify hostile pursuers. Canada has been disappointed 
of the promised repeal of the Navigation-laws. In every quar- 
ter of the Colonial empire—North, South, East, and West—some 
small and fractional or some unpopular measure has engaged all 
the attention of the Imperial Executive; the wishes of the colo- 
nists have been disregarded, their interests sacrificed, their re- 
sources in aid of the mother-country wasted. 

When the session opened in November, the attention of foreign 
politicians was concentrated on Switzerland, which then seemed 
to be the centre of commotion: all Europe has been since con- 
vulsed, and Switzerland alone been tranquil. Italy has been 
struggling for freedom and independence. France has cast of its 
dynasty and is a republic. Germany has deposed despotism and 
is united. How long these things are to last, no one knows: no- 
thing is settled, allis unsettled. From the Baltic to the Medi- 
terranean, from the Elbe to the Danube, all is heaving with 
intestine strife. Our busy Foreign Secretary is busier than 
ever: he is intervening in Sicily, in Lombardy, in Schleswig- 
Holstein; negotiating in Paris, Frankfort, Vienna, Naples, Tu- 
rin, Messina, Copenhagen; observing on the Rhine, on the 
Mincio, on the Danube. The “ entente cordiale,” which he aban- 
doned with Monarchical France, he has revived with Republican 
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France; the exasperating despatches which he addressed to Ma- 
drid or Paris are replaced by more stirring missives on more 
momentous matters; and instead of mancuvering to overreach 
King Louis Philippe about a Spanish marriage, he is lecturing 
potentates on the duties as well as rights of imperial property in 
vast provinces. On the whole, the impression 1s, that his inter- 
ventions are now animated by a spint and ted 

more accordant with the opinions and feelings of this country. 
But in fact, England is as much in the dark about what Eng- 

; : “ 

land is doing in any quarter of the world as if M r. Urquhart had 
never been returned to beard Lord Palmerston in the House, 
We only know, that the mediation in Italy was adopted two 
months after the best time; that the Schles:ig- Holstein affair is 
still unsettled ; that Sicily is still a revolted province. For defi- 
nite conclusions or disclosures, the session 1848 is as much a blank 
as Mr. Urquhart’s Parliamentary career. 

Even within Parliament itself the monster session has had no 
obvious effect. In September the House of Lords is just what it 
was in November. The Commons are unaltered. 
parties are not reunited. The Whigs of September are the Whigs 


of November. 


improvements to our feeble “ Reform” Ministers. The “Country | 


party,” without an object—for “ Protection” is too obsolete even 


for them to aim at with real heart—is still without a hold on the 
country ; its leader has made no way since he first proved how 


much energy and what a show of mastery might be united with | 
Mr. Hume has failed to give body | 


a total want of real grasp. 
and reality to his new Reform movement ; which stands, like any 
Whig motion, for “next session.” Mr. Cobden is where he was 
at the time of the Peace meetings. The Irish Members are still the 
Irish Members, Repeal a “dropped order.” Lord Ashley has made 
humane suggestions, converted by the Executive into promises. 
The new Members have brought some eccentricity and ability 
into the House, but have not ostensibly altered its character. 
Mr. Anstey is a curiosity fitter for a museum or toy-shop than a 
place of business ; but his amazing verbosity has not characterized 
the new Membersgenerally—quite the reverse. There is no posi- 
tive change in Parliamert. The greatest alteration lies in the 
conscious waste of time, practically expressed in the report of the 
Committee on Public Business; which chalks out some amend- 
ment for the future. 

Testing the long session by its products, we must all confess 
that we could have done nearly as well without it—we should in 
many respects have been as well off in September as we were in 
November, if there had been no session at all. Practically, there- 
fore, it has been a superfluity, a luxury. 

It is over. Members and Ministers are off to play. The Queen 
hastened to Scotland. The prorogation wore the aspect of a public 
holyday : everybody was glad, but would perhaps have found 
some difficulty in saying for what. Certainly not for the pro- 
ductiveness of the session, nor for the prosperity of the period— 
not for its ruins of merchants and of states, its fall of kings and 
death of kingdoms. It is, however, a legitimate source of satis- 
faction to have done with a past that was anxious, embarrassing, 
and irksome: henve the joy at having got rid of the monster 
session. We have cast off a proftitless past; we have reached a 
time perhaps of greater dangers, but assuredly of more action, more 
life, earnestness, and thought; and we smile, not for what we 
have realized in the past, but for what we hope from the future. 





PROMISED REFORM IN THE CONDUCT OF 

PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
Tue Report of the Select Committee on Public Business must be 
accepted as a real earnest of reforms in the conduct of Parlia- 
mentary affairs. It is remarkable in many ways. It included 
men of the most diverse character and position: besides 
the intelligent Chairman, Mr. Evelyn Denison, there were, 
the administrative Graham, the industrious 
economic Cobden, the midnight Brotherton, the conser- 
vative Inglis, the Committee-ruling Greene, the acute and 
imaginative Disraeli, and the great political realist Peel. 
Among the witnesses, were the Speaker, M. Guizot, and a 
Member of the United States Congress. The document is not 
voluminous, yet it is full of matter. The Committee and the wit- 
nesses cooperated heartily to get to the truth, so far as they saw 
fit to understand the scope of the inquiry. The Committee did 
not touch one branch of the subject more important than any 
which it has investigated—the expediency of delegating the 
minor functions of Parliament to subordinate tribunals. We no- 
tice here and there, as usual, a tendency to press a crotchet, or to 
block out an unwelcome conclusion. “But on the whole, sober 
earnestness and candour mark the drift of questions and answers. 
The results are, evidence to the purpose, and a succinct but sub- 
stantial report. 

The report includes several recommendations; three to be en- 
acted, three to be optional, and one optional in form but having 
& coercive force. The recommendations of fixed rules are, 
that the number of stages on which any measure shall be open 
to discussion be diminished, thus diminishing the number of 
debates; the abolition of occasions for purely fictitious or ob- 
structive debates, such as those on adjournment, by decreeing that 
) weep of adjournment be decided by simple vote, without 

ebate; and the waiving of the “money bill” privilege of 
the Commons touching imposts by the House of Lords, in cases 
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Sir Robert Peel still reposes on his past achieve- | 
ments ; his lieutenants still take the lead in pointing out practicable | 
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where such imposts are purely of the nature of penalties or of 
| costs for service rendered, and do not at all partake of taxation. 
| In the French Chambers, they have a practice called “la 
cloture,” or the closing of the debate, which may be demanded 
| by any two Members, and is decided by vote without any debate, 
except one speech in opposition to the demand: it is very con- 
venient for terminating a debate that manifestly drags on with- 
out further progress; it has worked well, and not oppressively. 
| On this practice the Committee observes, that the French 
| Chambers did much preliminary work in their Bureaux or sub- 
| divisions of the whole,—a fact which suggests the expediency of 
| copying that practice also: but the Committee apologizes for not 
| discussing constitutional or essential changes, from its own want 
| of time. It also objects, that in this country the cloture would 
| lead to surprises ; which is true while the mere voting Members 
| use their licence of staying away except at voting-time. 
| In the Congress of the United States, they have a practice 
| which they call “ the previous question,” and which is not at all 
| like our “ previous question,” but closely resembles the French 
| cloture : it works well. The Americans have besides a rule, that 
{no speeches shall last more than one hour; which also works 
well, and is conducive to the progress of public business: even 
| those who at first objected to it now approve, and the public is 
| better pleased. Our Speaker affirms that the speeches on Wed- 
nesdays, when the shortness of the sitting enforces conciseness, 
are apt to be of better tissue. A similar result is observable in 
| the higher class of our periodical literature—want of space puts a 
screw on the style, and fends to counteract prolixity and diffuse- 
ness. On this practice the Committee observes, that a great deal 
| of business in the United States is transacted in the State Legis- 
latures, so that the central Parliament is relieved ; which ours is 
not, so that we need more extended time. The Committee forgets 
| that it was considering “ discussion,” or lengthened debate, not 
| as a facility but as an obstruction to the transaction of much 
| business. The objection is very suggestive in another way : it 
| points to the expediency of delegating the minor functions of Par- 
| liament—its local business, private bills, and railway juris- 
| diction—to subordinate tribunals. That might be done without 
derogating from the prescriptive power and authority of Parlia- 
ment, by delegating those functions “ during pleasure "—not 
with a view to frequent changes, but in order to retain the su- 
preme hold ostensibly and in fact. However, the improved dis- 
cussion likely to ensue from those recommendations which the 
Committee has adopted will pave the way for a more profitable 
discussion of further reforms hereafter. 

The recommendations which the Committee makes by way of 
advice, and not to be formally enacted, are, that adjourned de- 
| bates should usually be resumed at the next sitting, taking pre- 
| cedence of other business,—a very good suggestion, based on the 
principle of attending to one thing at atime; that the Speaker 
should enforce “the established rule of the House which re- 
quires that Members should strictly confine themselves to matters 
immediately pertinent to the subject of debate,”—a rule which 
Mr. Speaker ought to enforce without waiting for any suggestion, 
only he and his predecessors have been too goodnatured to erring 
Members, and too deferential to the “ feeling of the House” in 
favour of licence; and that Members themselves should revise 
their own eloquence with a view to greater selectness and con- 
densation. 

Finally, the Committee expresses this weighty opinion— 
<  o “that the satisfactory conduct and progress of the business of the 
House must mainly depend upon her Majesty's Government; holding, as they do, 
the chief control over its management. They believe that, by the careful prepara- 
tion of measures, their early introduction, the judicious distribution of business 
between the two Houses, and the order and method with which measures are con- 
ducted, the Government can contribute in an essential degree to the easy and con- 
venient conduct of business.” 

Most true. It seems impossible that either Members or Minis- 
ters can neglect counsel so reasonable, so modestly but firmly and 
distinctly expressed, and emanating from so high authority : 
the obvious responsibility, the disgrace of such neglect, would be 
too great to be braved. This Committee therefore, we say, has 
| begun an important and beneficial reform. 


SPIES ON ROYALTY, 
| Tue Morning Chronicle, on the day before the Queen’s embark- 
| ation for Scotland, issued a manifesto against the atrocity of 
| hunting down the Queen and her husband into every house and 
every glade, to supply reports for the readers of newspapers. There 
is something indecent about the mannerin which both public and 
| journals regard the healthful expeditions of the pair as a sort of 
| breaking cover: a fussy noisy elation summons all the world to 
see the sight ; a pack of reporters are set on, and crowds collect 
| at different points in the course to view the chase. The Globe, 
which heartily backs the Chronicle, presumes that “ loyalty has 
doubtless no small share in the eagerness with which the news 
| of the Royal Family and its movements is inquired after.” The 
| presumption is charitable, but not well supported by the overt 
| acts. There may be some cant of “ loyalty”—a high name for 
a very low feeling ; but the real motive is sheer vulgar curiosity 
to see a wonderment. The Queen is treated as a “ sight,” and the 
| public runs to gaze ; just as maid-servants scamper up the area- 
| steps to look at the passing soldiers, or children rush at the cry 
|“ A funeral! a funeral!” Nothing is sacred against the sight- 
seeing propensity. Pandering to this taste, the “ organs of pub- 
| lic opinion” become organs of public twaddle—“ public intelli- 








| gence ” degenerates to the lowest class of public nonsense. 
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The grossest part of the absurdity is, that the reporters cannot 
reach the materials for a trae report ; obtrusive and imper- | 


tinent as they may be, they cannot really know much of what 
they profess to divulge; be they ever so diligent in breaking 


their horses’ legs, or their own, haunting glens or galloping about | 


the edge of the Royal movements to collect gossip, they have no 
security against being cheated by knavish footmen or misled by 
ignorant country-people. The consequence is, that the deluded pub- 
lic is fobbed off with an historical romance, in which the heroine 
is called Victoria and the hero Albert; less accurate in spirit, or 
probably even in letter, than many of Mr. James’s courtly com- 
positions. We, who sneer at the romances of the feuilleton which 
the French admit to their newspapers, expect a similar romance, 
less true to its purpose, and without a fraction of the talent enjoyed 
by our neighbours. 


While leading London journals have learned to grow ashamed | 


of this servile impertinence, some speculator has established a 
local paper, a “ diurnal” print, on purpose to report all that hap- 
= at Balmoral—or rather all that does not. A “ Highland 
ittérateur” is engaged to get up the new Court Journal; a 
ae of the Mist is to cook up the disclosures from the servants’ 

l 

Intelligence respecting the movements of the Sovereign may 
be fairly sought, and is always accessible; but that does not re- 
quire any apparatus for hunting a distinguished lady into the 
secluded bowers of her retreat. The distinction is well enough 
exemplified at the theatre, where the Queen in state is expected 
to receive the greeting of her subjects, but the Lady Victoria, 
bent simply on amusement, is suffered to remain in privacy. Any 


impudent fellow who should venture to lift a corner of the cur- | 


tain to the Royal box, would feel, before the “ authorities ” could 
be brought to bear, what sturdy punishment can be inflicted by 
the daintily-gloved fists of Fop’s Alley. 





PARLIAMENTARY SENSE OF HONOUR, 

THE House of Commons is popularly regarded as a bear-garden ; 
though why it should have thought fit to earn that title we do 
not understand. It should be an assemblage of gentlemen: if 
the Reform Bill has admitted an undue proportion of vulgar bur- 
gesses, still the preponderancy lies with the landed gentry and 
scions of the Peerage ; from which classes, it is to be presumed, 
we pick the best for legislators. Nevertheless, it is certainly not 
to the Honourable House that one would go to learn manners. 
Depend upon it, if good breeding has been rightly detined to be 
practical benevolence in the regulation of personal intercourse, 
you may learn true politeness better from a teacher of “depot- 
ment,” or at a school where “them as learns manners pays four- 
pence more,” than you would from the august body with whose 
eccentricities we have to deal. Honourable House does not even 
set up for acute feelings on the point; witness the reception of 
Mr. Craven Berkeley’s sallies, 

Mr. Craven Berkeley is returned as Member for Cheltenham ; 
the House is petitioned to disallow his return; five gentlemen 
are appointed by the House to undertake the very irksome and 
disagreeable duty of investigating the charges in the petition ; 
they enter into the affair with laborious zeal, and finally declare 
the election to be void, Mr. Berkeley having been guilty of treat- 
ing. We do not see how the Committee could come to any other 
conclusion ; indeed, the difficulty usually is to understand how 
Committees can evade conclusions as they sometimes do. The 
real point in estimating the conduct of the Committee is, not 
whether it was right, but whether there are grounds for imputing 
to the members negligence or perversity. We must say that there 
appear to be no such grounds: the shabby intricacies of elec- 
tioneering were traced with patience; and, be the Committee 
right or wrong, there is at least enough in the evidence to sug- 
gest the verdict which it has delivered. Supposing that the ac- 
cused Member had been innocent, his wisest as well as most dig- 
nified course would have been to bow to the decision. 

Mr. Berkeley seems to have thought that the Committee was 
bound to acquit him. As it has not, he attacks the Members 
with personal abuse. He calls one an empty-headed coxcomb ; 


another, a barrister, he pronounces ignorant of Jaw, and guilty of | 


an indecent act in being closeted with the counsel for the peti- 
tioners; accuses a third of having prejudged the case; and 
sneers at the remaining two as Members led by the barrister. 
According to the unseated senator, all the five Members were 
either fools or rascals. This gross act of vituperation is brought 
before the House. Members, indeed, do not deny the imputed 
emptiness or ignorance—very properly ; for it is self-evident that 
the accuser must be as little qualified to judge of what is fulness 
of intellect as he is of legal attainments. But the corrupt trea- 


chery and bias are denied, and the denial is corroborated : that is | 


to say, gentlemen on the petitioner’s own side of the House agree 
that Mr. Berkeley has accused Members of being fools and ras- 
cals without any reason for the accusation. What then! what is 
done in decorous society when men so commit themselves? 


Twice the subject is brought before the House, and twice Lord 


Palmerston assumes to lead the House, suggesting a negative 


course—to do nothing. He admits that the charge is unjust: but | 


that, we say, is not the point; it is not the injustice of the mat- 
ter—that might arise from mistake—but it is the indecency of the 
manner, for which no mistake will account. Lord Palmerston 


“regrets ” that the Member was “so led away”; Mr. O'Connell | 


regrets such error “in the heat of electioneering”; even one of 
the aspersed Members makes allowance for “natural excitement.” 
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| So, it appears, the House of Commons view is that such ebullitions 
of excitement are “ natural,” accounted for by “ heat of electioneer- 
ing,” and to be “regretted "—but that is all: a person who re- 
sorts to such language against men of admitted honour and pro- 
bity is still “honourable,” is still a “friend” not only of Mr, 
‘ Morgan John O'Connell but even of Lord Palmerston. Lord 
| Palmerston avows that among his friends are those who may be 
“Jed away” in such guise. Truly, no attorney’s articled clerk 
would pay half-a-guinea a quarter to the meanest professor of 
| “depotment” if he could not teach a bearing more dignified than 
| that of the excited Member and his “ friends.” 
| We observe some distinctions. The men who make these sal- 
| lies are not the vulgar burgesses—-the men of no birth sitting for 
| poor London constituencies or small manufacturing towns—men 
| whose talents have raised them from the tailor’s board or the 
Dissenting pulpit, and cannot be expected to display the qualities 
of “ blood” ; even your more homely country gentlemen are not so 
skilled in the use of Billingsgate: the adepts are the men whose 
pedigree goes back to the Conquest, whose race have been bred 
in castles, or whose ancestors have sat in Parliament for genera- 
} tions. Such are the men that fly out in a heat at a rebuif, and 
impute base motives, in coarse language. 

We observe that when a “low” person—a Stockwell, or a 
Howard not of Carlisle or Arundel—deties the power of Parlia- 
ment, there is no end to the austerity with which the offence is 
visited : even a man of very extended pedizree may be consigned 
to the cellars—if it is only an Irish pedigree; but when it isa 
man with a very “high” English pedigree, the punishment is a 
soft suggestion from Lord Palmerston, that his “ honourable 
friend” has forgotten himself. 








THE COST OF CHEAPNESS. 

Every now and then there is a sensation created by the miseries 

of some wretched beings who are crushed almost to annihilation 

by the force of competition in the labour-market; the shirt- 
| makers being the most wretched of all. This week, Sarah Ladd 
has been brought up at the Worship Street Police-office on a 
charge of uniawfully appropriating six calico shirts intrusted to 
her for the purpose of sewing : it turned out that she was paid 
only fifteenpence a dozen for making the shirts—at the most she 
can only make 3d. a day ; and indignation is turned from her to 
others, in a direction not quite rational. 

The wholesale dealers who employ these miserable persons re- 
ceive the brunt of the indignation, and they have been put upon 
their defence. It appears that Messrs. H. E, and M. Moses, of 
Tower Hill, the owners of the shirts which were intrusted to 
Sarah Ladd, pay 2s. a dozen; but that Ladd herself is employed 
by some middle-woman: at 2s. per dozen the sempstress’s indus- 
try would obtain the larger income of 6d. a day. Messrs. Moses, 
therefore, are not answerable for the 3jd. They also declare that 
they are willing to join in a plan for relieving the pressure of 
competition: “ we are compelled to sell as cheaply as our neigh- 
| bours, and nothing could afford us greater satisfaction than the 
coUperation of other firms with ourselves to raise wages to double 
or treble their present level.” Messrs. Moses therefore are not 
to blame for the generally low rate of wages. Even without the 
present explanation, it was obvious that they were only the in- 
struments in a system, and instruments as passive as Sarah Ladd 
herself. For them it is only a question of giving work at that rate 
or not giving it at all; and it is evident that the woman would 
rather have it than not, or she would have gone without it. 

The case is only one sample of the miseries incidental to that 
system of “cheapness” which is so much vaunted by superficial 
economists. Be thesystem bad or good, it is well that we should 
understand the whole of what is meant by that term, “ cheapness” 
—that wonderful “ attraction” which invites the public so gene- 
rally. The respectable public goes grinning out of a shop with 
a dozen of cheap shirts, a pair of cheap gloves, or any other article 
monstrously cheap ; and then, learning such cases as that of Sarah 
Ladd, turns round with indignation: but the respectable public 
has only got hold of the other end of the bargain. The cheap 
shirts that you hold in your hand and such workers as Sarah 
Ladd are correlatives. 

The “cheapness” of our retail trade, in fact, is a delusion. 
Real cheapness is only attained by diminishing the cost of pro- 
duction—in other words, by diminishing the proportion of the 
labour bestowed on the production of the article and the amount 
produced. An article is not cheap if to the stated price you must 
add the stealing, the starvation, the poor-rates, and the mortality 
which are the complementary circumstances. That is merely 
shifting the cost of the shirts which you buy, to the county-rates 
which pay for the capture and sustenance of the thief, to the 
parish which supports the pauper, or to the starved wretch by 
whose privation the price is reduced ; your shirts are paid for 
partly by yourself, in the set price, but partly also by the county, 
the parish, and the pauper. That is not an honest bargain: it 1s 
death to many, it is bad for the state, it is harmful even to you 
the purchaser, who take advantage of the “cheapness ”—who 
create these illusory employments by your demand, and use 
yourself to profit by such things. The water that was brought 
to David in the cave of Adullam was good water, and his need 
for it was great ; but he poured it away, saying, “ My God for- 
bid it me that I should do this thing :" shall I drink the blood of 
these men that have put their lives in jeopardy ! for with the 
| Jeopardy of their lives they have brought it.” David, however, 


ase Ghee 


September 9, 1848. } 


was not studied in political economy when he committed such 
“ 

ae case before us the fallacy is detected by the fact that 
the “shirts” are cheaper than the shirtmaker’s food: a day’s 
labour bestowed on the shirtmaking will not procure for the shirt- 
maker a day’s food, to say nothing of lodging and raiment. We 
nave then amongst us some kinds of labour which are cheaper 
than food; a strange and dangerous fact, which impeaches our 
social system. It would appear to suggest two conclusions. 
First, that the mere “haggling of the market” is not a perfect 
regulator of social economy. Secondly, that trade with agricul- 
tural countries is of paramount importance—not simply calcu- 
lated to be protitable and stable, as all commerce between coun- 


tries producing different necessaries of life is calculated to be, but | 


also a national benetit to the country needing the food. 





THE PARLIAMENTARY PRINTING JOB. 


TuE blue books produced by the Select Committee on the Mis- 
cellaneous Estimates, however imperfect the scope of the inquiry, 
show not only that the abuses in our financial administration are 
glaring, but also that it takes an immense time to bring about the 
most easily-effected reform. We selected the Stationery Office as 
a very simple exponent of these general phienomena; and a me- 
morandum in one of the appendixes to the report on the same 
subject will illustrate the slowness to catch ideas of improve- 
ment. It was handed in by Mr. M‘Culloch to Sir Charles Tre- 
velyan the Secretary to the Treagury, in 1839; and it set forth 
the saving that might be effected in the single article of print- 
ing the papers of the two Houses of Parliament. 

The printing was divided between three tirms,— Messrs. Han- 
sard, Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, and Messrs. Clowes; dif- 
ferent classes of work being sent to the different firms; and no- 
thing appears to show that either of the three firms was not equally 
competent to execute the whole of the printing. But there was one 
very striking difference: the charges made by Messrs. Hansard 
and Messrs. Spottiswoode and Eyre were calculated at a com- 
mission or profit of 50 per cent on their fixed charges; those of 
Messrs. Clowes on a profit of 10 per cent. 

“ The ditference,” says the memorandum, “ between the work of Messrs. Clowes 
and that of Messrs. Hansard is mainly in the engraving and lithography, folding, 
stitching and binding, delivering to Parliament, and warehousing the residue of 
the stock; which for the works printed by Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode and 
Messrs. Hansard is conducted by themselves, while that required for the works 
printed by Messrs. Clowes is executed under the direction of the Superintendent 
of the Stationery Office.” 

The amount expended for such purposes in three years was 
115,932/.; the saving which might have been effected in the 
three years was 12,900/, or on an average 4,300/. a year. The 
work has increased, and the saving would now be more con- 
siderable—probably 6,000/. a year. Ail that is needed to effect it 
is to reduce the charges of Messrs. Hansard and of Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode to the level of those of Messrs. Clowes. Mr. 
M‘Culloch’s memorandum, however, was presented to Sir Charles 
Trevelyan nearly ten years ago, and nothing has been done. 
The job still goes on flourishing and increasing in luxuriance. 
The efficient Examiner of Printer’s Accounts in the Stationery 
Office is left to vegetate on 400/, a year, while two or three 


rinters, who never have rendered any public service of any 


ind whatever, are permitted to pocket some 6,000. a year of 
extra profits! Can there be a more profligate job than this 7— 
a more barefaced waste of the public money ? 
an abuse tolerated? Because the saving would abolish a little 

atronage, which consists in the gift of the surplus between the 
fair charge and the charge made under favour. Every page in 
the huge mass of Parliamentary papers costs one shilling and 
threepence extra on that account. And who refuses to give up 
this ugly, paltry, and useless little bit of patronage? Parlia- 
ment—both Houses—the noble Peers, and those faithful Com- 
mons who are grand inquisitors of the nation and keepers of the 
aa purse. It remains to be seen whether the job, now that it 

as been dragged to light, is still to be the object of their patronage. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE FROM FRANCE. 
Paris, Septe mber 7. 
Alas for Liberty! Its name you may read inscribed in our streets, in 
our squares, on our monuments, our walls, and flags, and caps, and coats, 
and buttons; anywhere there is room enough for the word, but it is nothing 
but a word and a name— 
“it is a tale 

‘ full of sound and fury, 

Signifying nothing!” 
Oh! from the height and from the secure ¢ njoyment of your free-thinking, 
free-spex t, free-writing, free-meeting, free-clubbing, free-protesting, free- 
plotting, free-agitating, free-moving England, with what amazement, and I 
fear to say with what pity, you must consider what is now going on in our 
country! What would you say in England if a free constitution, a funda- 
mental law for a free people, were to be debated and passed under state of 
siege ’—with a press enjoying, like that in the Mariage de Figaro, the right 





of speaking of everything, except politics? Well, that is the position we | 


are in. 

Perhaps you do not fully perceive, on your side of the Channel, the im- 
mense aud hitherto unknown advantages of universal suffrage. You are 
perhaps not aware why liberty is much less necessary with an unlimited 
than with a limited right of voting. I see we shall have to make your edu- 
Cation upon that subject. You must know, then, that under a monarchy 
and with a limited suffrage, freedom of the press, freedom of speaking and 
of meeting, are indispensable, as being the only means for the unrepre- 
sented classes of expressing their wants and opinions. But under a re- 

ublic, and with unlimited suffrage, all that is but a superfluity—a luxury. 
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| What's the use of saying or writing anything? Are you not, every one of 
you, represented? have you not a spokesman, an interpreter, a dragoman, 
a translator, to whom you have given the right to do everything for you? 
—a kind of daguerreotype, which has caught your figure and keeps it; a 
pawnbroker, to whom you have consigned your heart and soul, and mind 
and conscience? Indeed, what do you want more? You have now but 
to be dumb and mute! 

This is all very well; but those great logicians forget one little cireum- 
stance,—namely, that there is such a thing or such a being as a minority ; 
and that this minority has a right to represent itself unoflicially, in its own 
ways, and with the means in its power, always according to existing laws. 
In fact, we did not know, when we acquired universal suflrage, that we 
should have to pay so dear for it—that we should have to give so many 
liberties for a single one. The question now comes, “Is the immunity 
worth the sacrifice?” If by the single act of giving my vote once every 
three years I lose the right even of a whisper, indeed I should like to have 
the choice again. 

In that way we arrive, through the sophistication of the principle of 
equality, to the total annihilation of the principle of liberty. In sober 
seriousness, it is quite enough to despair of our ever being fit for freedom. 
Mark—it is not our Government, our Executive Power, that I am ac- 
I wish I could; for it is the Government's business to represent 
authority, even in its excesses. No, the worst of it is that this melancholy 
indifference for liberty is in the minds of the people itself. General Ca- 
vaignac, for instance, is not of despotic dispositions; and that is a very 
high quality in a military man. But public opinion it is which forces 
upon him the dictatorial power; it is public opinion which wié/l maintain 
the state of siege, and thinks just now that the best of laws is the suspen- 
sion of all. We made a revolution, some months ago, for the right of as- 
sembling; why, we should make another one tomorrow against it, if it 
were given to us. 

The fact is, that we now pay the penalties of the Saturnalia of our first 
months of revolution. There was such an irruption into licence, such an 
abuse of it, that people became disgusted with liberty. The transition 
from moderate, perhaps too moderate freedom, to opeu and absolute licence, 
was too rapid, the passage too violent, not to intoxicate many heads, 
People are themselves afraid of what they have done; and, seeing broken 
glasses and broken heads everywhere, they now call for strait-waist- 
coats! Madame de Staél! said once, that Frenchmen never know when to 
stop, and that they go through liberty—* traversent la liberté.” So we 
have been doing; aud on the other side of liberty we may happen to find 
despotism. 

All this is very afflicting to liberal minds. It may be said, that imme- 
diately after a revolution, remodelling of laws and restoration of order are 
to be attained only by the utmost concentration of power: you might say, 
that we are in the same position as Ireland, where Government is obliged, 
for the protection of society and the benefit of the people itself, to suspend 
laws and proclaim whole counties. But will you allow me to remark, 
| without meaning anything offensive, that we cannot consider it very 
glorious to be compared with Ireland, and that we should as well like 
something else. 

General Cavaignac, as I have said, does not show a despotic temper; he 
has another merit also, that of being averse to war. The question of in- 
terference in Italy has been for the last week creating an increased degree 
of uneasiness here. ‘Truly liberal men wish for peace, not only as a prin- 
ciple, but because in case of a war liberty would be still more kept down 
than it now is. Necessity would justify extreme measures; every free 
word would become treason; we should soon have, as of late, categories of 
suspects, aud, if not the resurrection of terror itself, at least an absolute 
military rule. Moderate Republicans also disclaim any wish to go to war: 
they know that a successful general would, in returning home, become a 
danger for the Republic; that a young or even an old Radetzky, coming 
back to the capital, might be tempted to play the game of your General 
Mouk: and very likely the French Government thought so when it refused 
King Charles Albert's request of Marshal Bugeaud to take command of 
his army. There is a party who are ardent for war, precisely fur the rea- 
sons others are averse to it; that is, the Red Republic, or the Mon- 
tagne. These hope that with the army abroad, they should be mas- 
ters at home. I may sgy that the great majority in France depre- 
cate war; but shall we be able to avoid it? that is the question. We 
have certainly many reasors to remain at peace: it is fur us a ques- 

| tion of internal as well as of external policy; we know it full well. 
However, you must not only look at the difficulties but also at the 
necessities of France. She might be obliged to go, even unwillingly, to 
war: she would certainly suffer much from it, but so would all Europe. 
I believe the question of armed intervention in Italy is so far advanced as 
to have elicited from the French Government an offer to occupy Venice, 
with the codperation or at least the assent of the British Government. 
For the length as for the nature of a war, if it should unhappily break 
out, much would depend on the part taken by the British Government. 
If France and England were to act together, an armed intervention in 
North Italy would be restricted to distinct limits; it would be the repe- 
tition of the Antwerp expedition in 1831, and would not endanger the 
general peace. But France alone cannot make a partial war; it would 
soon become a general one; and as the great force of France lies in the 
Revolutionary principle, the war would be Revolutionary. You see that, 
now as well as formerly, European peace depends on the good or bad 
understanding between both our countries. 

Some partial elections are to take place on the 15th instant. There is 
an attempt to come to an understanding between the Moderates and Ge- 
neral Cavaignac, so as to start a common list of candidates. It is confi- 
deutly asserted, that to remove all doubts and scruples about the future 
intentions of himself and his friends, M. Odilon Barrot will seize the first 
occasion to make an open and emphatic adhesion to the Republic. It is, 
however, generally believed, that Prince Louis Bonaparte will again be re- 
turned, if not for Paris, at least for one of the departments. He has this 
time signified his intention to accept the votes of his countrymen, in a let- 
ter which I have not yet seen published, but which I know was sent to the 
papers. He declares also, that his only wish is to devote himself to the 
| maintenance of the Republic. Poor Republic! I do really feel for her, 
for having so many friends! 
| I perceive I have forgotten to speak of the new Constitution. The fact 
is, that very few trouble themselves about it. We have had already such 
| 


cusing. 


a lot of constitutions, why not take one ready-made? With coming wia- 
ter we are much more concerned than with any written law. 
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DR. CALVERT HOLLAND'S PHILOSOPHY OF ANIMATED 
NATURE. 
Tuts elaborate and diffuse volume will hardly extend the philosophical 
reputation of Dr. Calvert Holland. It exhibits considerable power of ac- 
curate observation in particular facts, and extensive acquirements in the 
more curious and refined as well as in the professional parts of physi- 
ology : the arrangement is orderly when the apparent scope is once com- 
prehended ; and it contains many judicious remarks and much interesting 
matter. But it fails as a whole. It is long before the purpose of the 
author is seen, and at last it is not very distinctly apprehended; we 
reach it by putting things together, not by the clear and definite exposition 
of the writer. A deal of needless argument and illustration is in- 
troduced, not bad in itself, but felt to be encumbering; because the 
reader, eager to catch the general drift, is indifferent to details, or is 
confused by illustrations that do not seem to illustrate a main point. 
These peculiarities apply to the literary execution : there are defects in 


the philosophy of the work as regards its principal end. The principles do | 


not cohere : one, or more, or all might be admitted, yet their connexion with 
each other would not follow. There is a similar logical defect in the rea- 
soning that is to establish the author’s main positions. He does not 


prove them; yet no sooner has he said something that satisfies himself, | 


than he unhesitatingly affirms all the consequences that (he considers) 
follow therefrom. There is, too, a good deal of what is essentially dog- 
matism, though it does not seem so because there is nothing offensive in 
the positiveness of Dr. Calvert Holland. 

The following is an outline of The Philosophy of Animated Nature, 
as we apprehend the author. It is always found that the power ofa  fune- 
tion is in strict relation to the see yma, A its organ, and that this 
original power is greatly increased by exercise. 1n the case of mere 
animal qualities this is not disputed. Nobody thinks of doubting the great- 
er muscular power of a large well-developed limb, or that its native 


strength would be increased by exercising it, as is seen in the arms of | 


watermen or blacksmiths, the legs of porters or dancers, and so. forth 
through all the animal functions. In the case of mind this opinion is 
mostly doubted, and very often rejected without inquiry or listening to 
evidence, on account of some supposed consequences that it is assumed will 
follow ; though, perhaps, the axiom is not so much rejected as the ap- 
plicability denied—it is denied that mind has any dependence upon 
matter. Dr. Calvert Holland argues that the law is as applicable 
to mind as it is to body. The mental powers not only differ in indi- 
viduals according to the size of the brain, but such is the case 
throughout the animal creation ; the intelligence of beasts, and of the 
more inferior creatures, diminishes with the diminishing volume of the 
brain, and increases as that organ increases. In this opinion there is no- 
thing new ; it is the first principle of phrenology. Neither is there any 
novelty in the class of facts by which the author supports it; though 
they are well chosen, well presented, and have that vivacity which 
arises from original experiments, even when the conclusions from the ex- 
periments were known before. The illustrati®ns touching a similar re- 
lation of the senses to their organs—strong when the organ is large, 
weaker when it is smaller—are not so popularly known, but scien- 
tifically speaking are not more novel. Neither are many of the facts con- 
nected with the nervous system new: it is in the theory Dr. Holland 
founds upon these facts that the novelty consists. When stated gene- 
rally, there is not much, perhaps, to object to; for it would be 
simply calling the principle by which we will, think, and feel, “ ner- 
vous influence.” But the theory is mixed up with so many question- 
able or unproved affirmations, is obnoxious to challenge on so many 
grounds, and rests so greatly on assuming to be true the ex- 
tremest facts and principles of the disputed sciences of phrenology and 
mesmerism, that we cannot think the author has succeeded in establish- 
ing a probable hypothesis, much less a system. The first cause of this 
nervous influence he does not attempt to settle, any more than he would 
attempt to discover the principle of life. He thinks that its material 
form or law is electricity: but, be this opinion true or not, the result 
is not affected, since he deals with effects, not with causes of so abstruse 
akind. According to our Doctor, this nervous fluid is the great means 
by which vital actions are performed. When it is sufficient in quantity 
and flows uninterruptedly, the man is in health and vigour—he can en- 
joy life and discharge its duties: when the contrary is the case, he is ill 


in health, low in spirits, and depressed in mind. The modus operandi of | 


this fluid is by direction to a particular part, or rather along the requisite 
nerves ; its flow is stimulated by the volition of the mind, or by the 
senses,—as, in cases of sight, by an object striking the retina. If the 
author considers that we have any power of increasing the secretion of 
this nervous fluid, the passage has escaped us,—unless the universal me- 
thod of improving the general health may be a means; but that would 
seem to argue something behind, and greater than the nervous fluid it- 
self. If its volume, and consequently its general power, cannot be in- 
creased, its action can be improved in a specific direction either physical 
or mental. The posture-master and the dancer are examples of the effects 


! 

| of physical exercise, the orator and philosopher of mental. Both cannot, 
however, be combined in one person: great muscular power does not 
exist in conjunction with the highest intelligence, as the highest intelli- 
gence is usually accompanied by some inferiority of strength and health. 

Exceptions to this as a rule may be found, but they constitute the re- 
markable men of history, art, and science. The musician may be taken 
as an example, not only of Dr. Holland's illustration of the effects of ex- 


ercise on the nervous fluid, but of the physical effects produced by that 


| exercise. 

“ Every manual operation is the exercise of muscies and of the brain; and the 
principle of the latter will flow to the former according to the demand. The 
repeated playing on a stringed instrument gives to the musician a wonderfal 
dexterity; but there is nothing more extraordinary in this than the development 
of the muscular frame from laborious pursuits. They are explicable on the same 
law. We cannot move the fingers without calling the brain into action; nor can 
| we constantly exercise them without producing two effects—an increased vascu- 

larity of the parts, and a correspondingly increased amount of the nervous 

energy. The coexistence of these two conditions is fraught with no ordinary 
| interest to the philosophic mind. The numerous vessels of the fingers, under 
| such circumstances, are permanently more richly supplied with blood than when 
the same organs are comparatively inactive. They establish extensive relations 
with those parts of the circulatory system with which they are immediately con- 
nected, and modify the stream in them, as well as in portions more remotely 
situated. The change will not be perceptible to our senses, but it is an inevitable 
consequence. If in place of exercising the fingers only, we brought the arms 
into vigorous play, these relations would be proportionately enlarged, and the 
induced actions would include within the sphere of their influence the whole of 
the circulatory apparatus.” 

The action of this nervous fluid is not confined to affecting the condi- 
tion of the body, and consequently its health, or the formation of what 
may be called vocational character: it influences mind and morals, and 
it affects the physiognomy and bodily bearing—the “ presence” of men. 
This view is curiously illustrated by sketches of the various classes of 
society; but of greater value for their close and extensive observation 
than as proofs of the existence and power of the nervous fluid. The 
following is Dr. Holland's picture of the upper classes. 

“ These orders exhibit the transition from the urgent necessity of the exercise 
of thought tothe enjoyment of ease and luxury. They have not the anxiety 
which impels to exertion to secure the necessaries of life, nor the restless feeling 
which prompts mankind generally to improve their condition. They are often 
perplexed to decide how to employ the means and the leisure which they have at 
command ; as is frequently exemplified in the amusements and expedients to which 
they have recourse. The mind that is left to the caprices of the day to create 
the impulse to action, as the straw cast upon the stream takes its direction from 
the current, may sess superior natural endowments, but certainly will not be 
distinguished by mental activity, nor will it be excited by a variety of circum- 
stances which are essential to develop its powers. 

“It is not here, as a rule, that we shall discover the effects of energetic and 
enterprising thought. Save in the few who have the ambition to excel, the pre- 
vailing character of the understanding is insipid mediocrity. They are more like 
an indifferent copy of an excellent picture than the original itself. Observed at a 
distance, they impose upon the imagination, standing out in bold relief and in 
commanding proportions; but on a nearer approach, that which dazzled or awed 
the spectator is found to be flat, spiritless, and destitute of interest. Grace of 
manner and the dignity of a studied deportment may not be wanting in them; 
nor, indeed, qualities which no other class can equally lay claim to—a generous 
and liberal feeling towards inferiors, and a higher estimate of human nature than 
is apt to be entertained by those who are much more familiar with its ordinary 
| manifestations; but as a body they are not intellectual. The inducements to 

mental exertion do not exist. Necessity does not urge them to elevate their posi- 
tion; hence the stimulus, so fruitful in results in the other classes, is here to a 
large extent inoperative. 
| “ If.as an order they are not distinguished for high intellect, they are generally 
| So for their fine manly appearance, or their noble and gentlemanly bearing. The 
| countenance and the movements of the body indicate the character of the mental 

faculties in play, and the influence of the circumstances of their position. If we 
| have not the lines of deep thought impinged upon the features, we have often that 

which is far more winning—a blandness which does not awaken any suspicion of 
| sincerity. The firm and measured steps and the easy movements are the natural 
consequences of hereditary independence, and of the elaborated refinements of po- 
lished society. 

“ It is scarcely possible for any other position of life to give rise to these effects 
in the highest degree. An afliluence of means, if recently acquired, is unfayour- 
able to the production of them. ‘The individual is too well acquainted with the 
motives and the actions of mankind, with the diversified springs which influence 
human conduct, to display the qualities which constitute the finished gentleman. 
The character lies deeply in the mind, and the elements by which it is gradually 
formed come into operation with life. Among these may be enumerated the ab- 
sence of the feeling of dependence—the gratification of the various desires as a 
necessary part of existence: the power to command, and the facility with which 
it is exercised, are conditions which explain the mental faculties and the form 
and movements of the body. The features have not been acted upon by the stir- 
ring thought and the restless passions which are inseparable from the classes en- 
gaged in the active pursuits of life; and hence they have a regularity and har- 
mony to which the term handsome is usually applied. How much the expression 
would be heightened in interest (but the combination is not possible) if it exhibited 
a larger proportion of the higher qualities of mind! We cannot, however, have 
at the same time the smoothness ot the waters reflecting in unbroken lines the 
unclouded sky, and the effects of the breeze which agitates the surface and pro- 
| pels the vessel. 

“ The mental powers, in the variety of their operations, are as truly depicted in 
the countenance as the influence of the breeze is upon the watery element: the 
one reflects the scarcely conscious emotion—the immature thought; and the 
other as faithfully displays the scarcely formed ripple. 

“ The stately and dignified demeanour of the ennobled few is the natural con- 
sequence of the circumstances to which we have alluded. The nervous energy 
has not been taught to flow in a liberal stream to the trunk and the limbs, giving 
to these a variety and a rapidity of motion which result from the busy occupa- 
tions in the diversified situations of life. Bodily activity may exist, and in a high 
degree, but it is in relation to different objects. Peculiar mental and corporeal 
habits are established, and the external manifestations are an accurate illustration 
| of them.” 
| Connected with the greater hypothesis of the nervous fluid is a lesser, 
partly explanatory of certain physiological puzzles, partly as proof per 

se; Dr. Calvert Holland by his system satisfactorily explaining what no 
other system can explain at all. According to the Doctor, if anything 
impedes the flow of the nervous current from the brain to the part which 
it sought to excite, a disturbance more or less ensues in the constitution, 
according to the violence of the interception. This view is treated at some 
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length, and with various examples, tending to show how a sudden check 
to the flow of the nervous current explains the effects of violent emotion 
upon health, and even life. 

Thus far the theory, if not convincingly argued, is legitimate in state- 
ment. There are some arguments and facts of a more questionable kind. 
They rest, in the first place, upon phrenology and mesmerism; the verity 


of both of which will be denied by many, and those who believe in one may | 


logically deny the truth of the other. In the second place, Dr. Holland 


puts his arguments upon the extremest limits of both sciences. He con- | 


ceives——but we had better give an example. 

“That the brain is a congeries of organs exercising independent functions, 
is proved by mesmerism, and the evidence establishes the existence of a nervous 

rinciple. “If we have the power of awakening any cerebral organ to the mani- 
station of its function, drawing out its natural expression while the individual 
is wrapt in unconsciousness, in what manner shall we explain the phasnomenon? 
It admits of one solution only. The principle which animates the nervous sys- 
tem exists equally in the two parties—the mesmerized and the operator. In the 
latter, whether concentrated by a mental effort or otherwise, it has the power, 
through the medium of touch, of at once exciting the organ to which it is 


directed. If this be the seat of destructiveness—of veneration—of benevolence, | 


or of any other mental quality, the effect is invariably in strict correspondence 
with the doctrine of phrenology. 


“The manifestation of the faculty is instantancous, and in some cases the | 


organ may be roused to a degree of which we have no parallel except in insanity. 

“If destructiveness or combativeness is excited, the result is occasionally 

appalling. But in the midst of the induced madness, the same touch that has 

iven rise to the most violent of passions, can as quickly calm the troubled scene, 
by directing its influence to an organ the seat of a different faculty. The change 
from the worst expression of our nature, to that which is the most beneficent 
and ennvbling, passes with the rapidity of thought. 

“These facts corroborate in an extraordinary manner the remarks we have 
already made in reference to the animating principle of the nervous system. 
We have stated, that it is susceptible of increase and diminution, and, what 
naturally follows from this doctrine, that an organ is not endowed with a fixed 
quantity, in virtue of which it acts, but that the quantity varies, and with it the 
power of the organ. Mesmerism confirms these important deductions. When 
we touch benevolence, the violence of destructiveness at once subsides; or if we 
arouse the latter, the former as quickly disappears. We can — keep in 
simultaneous and vigorous operation a series of organs, if these are large and 
influential, except they are organs in the same region, and frequently associated 
in action: time, tune, and language, are often observed in combination with some 
leading faculty.” 

If this were printed by an unknown man, it would be difficult to divest 
the mind of the idea of a weak enthusiast or a designing charlatan. Of 
the respectability of Dr. Calvert Holland there is no doubt: this and 
similar passages must be ascribed to the zeal of a hobby-rider. If we as- 
sume the truth of the principle, it might be executed for practical purposes 
on an extensive scale, and give rise to a new and profitable profession. 
Operators might be furnished to barracks, who should excite the comba- 
tiveness and kindred properties of soldiers, till the nervous fluid habitu- 
ally flowed to the valorous organs of the men of war. How useful to 
strengthen and develop the organ of order, and all business qualities, in 
official men, and even Ministers! How delightful to think of our sena- 
tors subjected to a process which should infuse habits, nay impulses, of 
order and industry, without the trouble of training or the risk of failure, 
by ingenious gentlemen who operated by the touch, upon a principle to 
which the royal touching for the king's evil was as inferior as the evil 
royalty had to cure! 

Looking at the difficulty which besets all inquiries into the origin of 
thought and feeling, their junction with matter, and their modus operandi, 
success in explaining them is not very likely ; nor can we think that Dr. 
Calvert Holland has even approached it. But, though The Philosophy 
of Animated Nature cannot be praised as the solution of an apparently 
unresolveable problem, it exhibits a wide observation of physiological 
and mental phenomena, as well as some ingenious speculations on the 
Connexion of mind and body. 


ATKINSON'S PICTURES FROM THE NORTH. 


Mr. AtKrnson is an officer of the Bengal Engineers, who returned from 
India to a cooler climate in search of health. Gifted with activity and a 
liking for travel, and thinking that a Northern excursion would do him 
good, he started in company with three friends for St. Petersburg ; jour- 
neying overland through Belgium and Germany to Hamburg and Trave- 
mund, whence the Baltic steamers depart for the Russian capital. lis 
travel in Russia was not extensive, being limited in fact to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the capital; but his position as an officer with his uni- 
form and cocked hat procured him attention among all ranks, from the 
customhouse-oflicers to the Imperial family. Finding that the heat of a 
Northern summer, or more probably his course of life, induced a return of 
fever and ague, Mr. Atkinson departed from St. Petersburg; calling with 
the steamer at several places in Finland, on the route to Stockholm ; 
at which city he sojourned a little, and made a trip to the Dannemora 
mines. He proceeded homeward through the Swedish lakes to Gotten- 


burg; thence by Copenhagen to Hamburg; and returned through Ger- | 


many and Belgium. 

During the early part of his journey, or even at St. Petersburg itself, 
there was not much room for novelty in observation, unless through peculiar 
knowledge or considerable ability. Mr. Atkinson knows this, and passes 
rapidly over his German tour: he might have still further curtailed it 
with advantage. In the absence of fresh and informing matter, Mr. 
Atkinson resorts to the process of sketching : but he wants the practised 
ability for the difficult art of giving novelty and attraction to everyday 
persons and incidents, At St. Petersburg fortune befriended him. The 
submission of the authorities to him as an officer gives one an idea of the 
pervading influence of the military character in Russia. This military 
character procured him attention from the Imperial Court. He was in- 
Vited to assist at the marriage of the Grand Dutchess Olga to the Crown 
Prince of Wurtemberg, and at the fétes which followed it, as well as at 
several military spectacles. Yet his coat and hat seem to have had as 
much influence as his military position : if we understand him rightly, one 


| of his friends, who had left his uniform behind, could not be present at 
some parties on that account. 

The military knowledge of Mr. Atkinson served him further in fur- 
nishing him with a subject of observation ; and though his remarks are 
not very extensive or profound, he gives some striking sketches of the 
élite of the Russian army which he saw, and a critical review of the 
available effective force of the empire. On this subject the traveller was 
on his own ground. His professional knowledge enabled him to pene- 
trate beneath the outward appearances which strike common tourists, 
| and not only to distinguish between the real and the seeming, but to 
allow their due value to each. The following is his account of the crack 
regiment of Russia. 

“ The ‘Chevalier Garde,’ or ‘ Empress’s Own Regiment,’ dismounted, forms two 
sides of a square; the Corps of Cadet occupies a third; and a brilliant staff awaits 
the arrival of the Emperor in the centre. This cavalry corps is the Emperor's 
pride, and is the flower of his Household Brigade. The finest men in the army 
are drafted into it, and their uniform and appointments are superb. The men are 
as nearly as possible of the same height, and uniformity is carried out to an ab- 
surd extent. Those whose upper lips are so disloyal as not to be productive of a 
suflicient growth of hair, are corked and painted, that all may look alike; and the 
| expenditure of cotton must be immense, for one man is taken as a standard, and 
the rest are padded all over to bring them out to that shape and size. Sucha 
youthful regiment I have seldom seen; and consequently the black brush is in 
great requisition. At a little distance the effect is splendid; and even when close, 
the making-up is so admirably done, that it is difficult to distinguish the reall 
muscular from the stuffed and bolstered men of war. The uniform is very simi- 
lar to our Life Guards, but white, with silver appointments; and instead of our 
plume in the helmet, they wear the spread eagle, which makes a most beautiful 
and becoming military head-dress. Instead of the cuirass, on this occasion, they 
wore a red coverlet, with a yellow star in the front; an old usage still preserved on 
state occasions.” 

There is more useful information in this exposition of the mode of sub- 
sistence and character of the line, with the available strength of the 
Russian army. 

“ The pay of the army is at the lowest ebb, the poor private having barely 
sufficient for his subsistence; and were it not for the extensive system of bribery 
and corruption, the officers would cut but a sorry figure, as indeed they gene- 
rally do. 

op he pay of our army made them open wide the eye of astonishment when they 
heard it from me, a Lieutenant of our corps drawing more than a full Colonel of 
their corresponding regiment; but everything is proportionally cheaper, and they 
have not the appearance to keep up that ours must. Many divisions of the army 
occupy farms, instead of regular pay; and from these predial allotments they 
make their subsistence, each man having an area of land according to his rank. 
These agricultural settlements are chiefly confined to the South. The officers 
have charge of the civil government; the drill is carried on by the companies as- 
sembling at regular intervals, and occasionally the whole corps parade together, 

rhaps once a year: thus these divisions are nothing more than mere militiamen. 

hese military colonies are classed into superiors or cflicers, cultivators, and re- 
serve. The cultivator must perform twenty years’ service, when he passes into 
the battalion or squadron of reserve, and after three years is invalided or retires, 
The reserve supplies the place of those who are lost inaction. The children must 
also be soldiers. This system is not confined to the infantry; for the cavalry corps 
have similar settlements, with breeding establishments attached to them. The 
troops of the Imperial Guard form a very fine-looking body of men; and, from con- 
stantly being quartered in or near the capital, they have a vastly superior air to 
the half savages that compose the ranks of the line. The standard height for re- 
cruits in the Foot is but four foot nine, producing but a pigmy race; and untutored 
raw cubs as they are, an army of such materials would not be very formidable te 
oppose at any time. The size of men will in all probability become still smaller 
with each succeeding generation; for the finest among the serfs are always singled 
out and carried off from their homes to fill the ranks, which is equivalent to being 
doomed to celibacy ; whilst the lame, the halt, and the blind, and those unfitted for 
military service, become the parents of the new race; which naturally becomes de- 
generated, so that the standard may have to be still further lowered. * * * 

“ The army is certainly colossal in numbers,—upwards of a million fighting- 
men are nominally enrolled under its banners; but when we examine closely this 
immense force, we discover that the effective nature of it is by no means so for- 
midable. It is wonderful to think, however, that in so few short years such a fine 
army has sprung from the rabble that com its ranks when Peter's thousands 
were routed by the hundreds of Charles XI[. It appears that it mustered in 1656 
but 9,000 men, and bas increased progressively as follows— 


Em 1636 we Bade cecccccccccecccccccccccccccece 30,000 
SS error rrr ere 60,000 
on SED eR hn tanecvncncvencsecsoeneonness 149,000 
S|) PT TITITISI LITT TTT TTT TTT Tree 164,000 
S  MMEEETTTITIT Cre TTT Ti TTT ir etree 198,000 
Me) MOGTTTTTTTI TTT ITT TTT TTT TTT TTT eee 313,000 
co WBOB gg te ccc ccccccccercccece 508,000 
And at present it numbers 1,006,000 





But we will find that in the event of war a very small portion of this force is dis- 
posable. From the grand total we may deduct— 


1,006,000 
Sick and invalids .....ccccccsccesescsesesece 113,000 
Establishment of Emperor....+-.++++++0+e+++ 148,000 
BEFVANtIS. «sc ccccccccscccceccceccccsccscecss 92,000 

—— 353,000 

Leaving «.+ssceeeceseeeeeeee 653,000 





“ Again, from’this amount an immense deduction must be made of troops on 
| particular service, who cannot be removed. ‘To guard the Austrian boundary, 
| an extent of five hundred miles, requires a considerable force; while the line 
| from Kazan to Kamschatka is still larger. Again, the newly-acquired territories 
must keep their armies of occupation, or they would soon be free from servitude 
| under the Russian eagle; and, as in the case of the Circassians, a still more 
| powerful force is necessary to carry on the war. All these diminish the million 
very considerably ; and they may be summed up under the following heads— 









653,000 
Corps Of Caucasus «.+.s-scceecserereseeeecene 80,000 
= Siberia and Orenherg....++++eesseeeee 21,000 
* Finland.......s0++. Ceccescoseccecesee 25,000 
* Lithuania....++++eee0+ 40,000 
Military Colonies «......sseeeeeeeeseceeeeeece 60,000 
Cordon Militaire, to collect revenues ....-++++++ 6,000 
One-third of Cossack hordes that remain in 
province ...... eee ee eee eewereeeereeeere 40,000 
Garrisons. ...- 80,000 
Interior Guard .....++++ Coccecccccccecececese 120,000 
—— 472,000 


181,000 
From this again, in case of war with Austria, 100,000 must be kept to guard 
the frontier; and thus we find the colossal Russian army is reduced to 81,000 
effective disposable troops. 


Mr. Atkinson had not much opportunity of observing the Russian 
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navy; but the little he heard and saw did not impress him favourably 
with its sea-going qualities. Indeed, the mariners seem rather to rate as 
“Jandsmen” than “able seamen.” This is the general and the parti- 
cular sketch. 

“The sailors are semi-soldiers; for during the greater part of the year they 
are on shore, and are quartered, drilled, and employed as military. The Russian 
sailor derides our naval costume, and considers the dress of our Jack tars to be 
slovenly and ununifurm. Some Swedi-h ships of war are at present at Cronstadt, 
and the dress of the officers is similar to ours; and I hear many a sarcastic remark 
on their appearance. y 

“ Imagine a Russian sailor in a tightly-fitting and padded coatee, with an up- 
right collar, straps on their pantaloons, and an Albert hat without its brim. Our 
Jack would, I rather think, have the laugh on his side, either in a race to the 
main truck, or in boarding a vessel with this Muscovy tar. * * * 

“It is a lovely afternoon; and we have just passed through the midst of the 
Russian Baltic fleet, or rather two divisions of it. Each ove consists of one 110- 

n ship, two 90, two 80, and four 74, with a proportion of frigates and steamers. 
Fro of these are now united fur summer maneuvring, minus one 110-gun ship, 
which is at Cronstadt undergoing repairs: in a violeut storm a few days ago in 
the harbour, the maint'gall’tmast was carried away by the lightning, when some 
dozen men were killed, and the spar never recovered—we perfectly understand 
why! It is a beautiful sight; there is a sufficient breeze to swell the canvass: we 
have just passed under the stern of a 90, and are now crossing the bows of the 
110. The fleet was in line, but has broken into columns: so many fine-looking 
ships together have a splendid appearance. But the internal arrangements olf 
these floating fabrics are not what come up to an English sailor's idea of the 
correct thing: the quarter-deck is not so sacred as in a British ship; and, with the 
usual Russian strictness observed in large bodies, we are surprised at the waut 
of etiquette manifest,—oflicers and men lounging about together, and a jabber 
kept up, not to be surpassed on board a French vessel. The setting and taking 
in sails is rather a tardy process; but what can be expected from such nautical 
heroes, who have spent the greater part of their lives at the plough, brought from 





| laid it down on the table. 


a thousand miles inland, and to who. a timber-raft on a canal has been all that | 


could give them a notion of a ship, and a trip on its peaceful waters a vague 


idea of 

* A life on the ocean wave’ ? 
Besides, what miserable wretch can possibly run up the ratlins, or shin up the 
t’gall’tmast, with straps to his pantaloons and an Albert hat on his head ? It would 
be some difficulty for him to keep his perpendicular on the deck, with his ‘little 
fingers on the seams of his trousers,’ much more to go aloft to shake out a reef, 
or sky up to the main truck !” 

In the steam voyage from St. Petersburg to Stockholm, the excursions 
in Sweden, and the visit to Copenhagen, there is more novelty of sub- 
ject than in the previous parts of the book, from the rarity of travel- 
lers, at least of book-writing travellers, in that direction, Yet, as Mr. 
Atkinson remarks, it is a fair field for tourists who have exhausted the 
usual lines of travel, or who may be deterred from going thither by the 
present state of “the Continent.” It is necessary, however, that they 
make up their minds to slight privations in Finland, Sweden, and proba- 
bly Denmark; and prepare with patience for the delays and interference 

the Russian police. Any one contemplating such a trip will find Mr. 
Atkinson's volume useful as a companion, and in some sense as a guide; 
but for such a purpose it has appeared rather too late in the season. 
September is not exactly the time to begin a six-weeks or two-months 
trip to the Baltic and the Hyperboreans beyond it. We have hitherto 
ag of Mr. Atkinson’s “pen”: his Pictures from the North are 

illustrated by the “pencil”; and very well illustrated too. His 
sketches not only realize the description to the eye, but often convey a 
marked expression of costume, and even of character. 





MISS SIDNEY’S SADNESS AND GLADNESS 
Is an improvement upon her former fiction of ZZume and its Influence, 
both in the matter and the composition. The story is more varied, with 
greater importance in some of the incidents and persons; the ideas are 


not only expressed with more distinctness, as if a greater mastery of 


diction had been attained, but the ideas themselves appear more matured. 
There is the same freshness of mind—the entire absence of the conven- 
tionalism of authorship and the common elements of the common novel, 
with an equal amount of unsophisticated good feeling and moral sense. 


The incidents and the principal persons, however, are equally remote | 
The tale is rather the suggestion of fancy than the result of 


from lite. 
experience or even observation, and only fresher than the story of a com- 
mon novel, not better. The narrative is rather slow; Miss Sidney's 


mode of composition having a strong resemblance to the essay: her de- | 


scriptions often take the form of reflections, even in the speech of her 
persons, except where incident or feeling is the subject of the dialogue. 
The object of Sadness and Gladness is to trace the history of two 
minds ; as well as to show how the feelings may be blunted, the intellect 
deadened, and even the sense of morality shaken, by neglect in early 


childhood, the repression of affection on the part of a parent, and a | 


stiff formal system of education by a rigid governess. 
are embodied in the story of two cousins; one of whom, Lady Flora 
Bathurst, surrounded by all the advantages of rauk, wealth, and high 
society, is miserable and lonely ; while Mabel Gascoigne, whose affections 
have been allowed full play, is happy under circumstances of far less 
outward advantage, patiently enduring solitude and laborious study 
with the view of assisting her father. Mr. Gascoigne himself exhibits the 
consequences of a weak selfishness, which would sacrifice his daughter's 
happiness to forward his own gratification. The person who not only con- 
trols the conduct of the story, and releases heroes and heroines from 
their difficulty when no other apparent means exist, but even puts it in 
motion, is an uncle of Mabel and Flora. He is long supposed to have 


These things | 


died in India; but he returns with the rights of an elder brother, to sub- | 


due the embarrassed father of Lady Flora to his will, and to operate upon 
others by the power of great wealth. It is he who penetrates the 
real character of Lady Flora, and is the means of developing her affections 
and producing her happiness. He it is who comprehends the weakness 


of Mr. Gascoigne, and exposes it; as he tries Mabel in difficulties of | 


various kinds, only to see her affections and sense of duty surmount them 


There are a great many scenes which carry on the story by the com- 
mon incidents of daily life, without any very striking action or event. 


But although those scenes are laid amongst the higher classes of 
society, Sadness and Gladness is not a novel of manners. The ins 
terest arises from the freshness of mind, the obvious good intention and 
good feeling, the well-bred air and very often the justness and elegance 
of the remarks, though they are somewhat juvenile iu tone. In more 
moving scenes, Miss Siduey does not seem to want power; but they 
are not of frequent occurrence. The following is one of the deepest, 
Mr. Gascoigne has allowed Mabel to be musically educated with a view 
to the stage, on account of the fineness of her voice. The voice sud- 
denly failing, his selfishness induces her to sacrifice herself by accepting 
a proposal from the Mr. Edwardes of the following extract. 

“A moment more and Mr. Gascoigne entered the room. His brow was more 
contracted than usual; and there was a sort of uneasiness in his manner, when 
Mabel, forgetting all but the joy of seeing him, threw herself into his arms. He 
appeared not to behold the tears that yet bung on her eyelashes, or to mark the 
agitation of her manner; but his voice trembled as he inquired how she was, and 
asked after Mrs. Grahame. 

“ He then walked up to the table and examined her drawing;though he did not 
notice the tone of deep despair in which she said, ‘ lt is intended tor Ella D’Eyn- 
court.’ 

“* Tow is she, your little favourite?’ 

“Quite well, dear father’; and again a lengthened silence ensued; for the 
hearts of the speakers were both full, and they bad a mutnal disinclination to 
introduce the subject of their thoughts to each other's notice. 

“ Mabel took Mr. Edwardes’s letter in her hand, and still she could not speak. 
Mr. Gascoigne kuew the writing, but he made no remark upon it. 

“She put it into his hand at last: he read it, and when he hed finished, he 
Mabel fancied this a good omen; and she struggled to 
say, in the mst unconcerned tone she could assume, ‘ What do you think of that 
letter, papa?’ 

“*Nay, Mabel! it is rather you who should pronounce upon it: you are the 
person most interested.’ 

“* He intends it in generosity—' began Mabel. 

“* Certainly he does, my child; and he is immensely rich.’ 

“¢ That is almost in favour of my accepting him,’ thought poor Mabel. 

“* How is your voice now, Mabel?’ asked Mr, Gascoigne, suddenly. 

“*It is gone, papa, and I begin to fear it will never return.’ 

“*Tt will then be impossible for you to embrace your profe 
ther, in a cool, businesslike manner. 

“* Yes!’ replied Mabel, with a deep sigh. 

“It is better for vou that it has so occurred; there is decidedly a strong 
feeling against it in the world.’ 

““*T have discovered that myself,’ said Mabel. 

“*You would be far happier in a less exciting life. 

“*T think I should,’ she replied. 

“* Mr, Edwardes's proposal is made in the kindest manner: he is a goodheart- 
ed and clever man, though rather eccentric.’ 

“ Mabel listened in agony to these praises. 

“* And I trust you may be happy as his wife.’ 

“ Mabel sank on her knees, and hid her face on his lap. 

“Do you wish it, papa? do you think I ought to accept him?’ 

“ Mr. Gascoigne saw his power, and he-took advantage of it. 

“*¢ It would be ungenerous to refuse; unkind, ungrateful, after all he has done 
for you; and absurd, when he alone can save you or me from beggary.’ 

“* TI would work for you, papa, give lessons, do anything.’ 

“* And what would you gain by that? Nothing, absolutely nothing, dear Mabel, 
either for yourself or for me. If you wish effectually to benefit either, it can be 
alone through Mr. Edwardes; but be it far from me, Mabel, to urge you to any- 
thing you dislike. 1 would sooner suffer the utmost misery than that you should 
be unhappy.’ 

“Mabel pressed his hands to her lips. 

“*7f I accepted him, 1 should not allow myself to be unhappy,’ she said, in a 
tone of determination. 

“ Mr. Gascoigne little understood the empire she had gained over herself to be 
able to say that. He continued: ‘You could not be unhappy, Mabel; for you 
would have all you could wish, and he would indulge you in every fancy; and you 
would have the satisfaction of having saved me.’ 

“< If it be for you, father, I will accept him—if it will secure your happiness,’ 
cried Mabel, the enthusiasm of self-devotion giving her strength to speak; an 
still he said not a word to induce her to reveal her real feelings, although he 
could guess them. He suffered her to sacrifice herself, because it would benefit 
him; selfishness ruled so absolutely over his heart as to extinguish even natural 
feeling. 

“He clasped her to his heart; he wept over her; he called her his preserver; he 


sion,’ said her fa- 


’ 


| said he should never have been able to show his face ia society again, if it had not 


been for her consent to the marriage. He could not describe the satisfaction her 
resolution had given him; but he would never have said a word to bias her choice; 
he wished it to have been entirely of her own free will. 

“* Mabel gazed on him bewildered. Grief had stupified her. She found it per- 
fectly impossible to recall the words that had passed between them, however 
earnestly she tried to do so; for she had a faint impression that to accept Mr. Ed- 
wardes had not been her own unbiassed choice: if she had detinitively promised to 
do so, some word of Mr. Gascoigne, some expression, led her to feel that he de- 
sired it. She could remember nothing; she felt ouly the sacritive was accomplish- 
ed—and for him. 

“ She covered his hands with kisses, she clasped them in hers, and she wept 
bitterly. She saw ouly one glimmering spark amid all this heavy darkness; it 
was the hope that he would be happy through her wretchedness. 

“ He had gained his end, that selfish man; and yet he trem)led lest returning 
reason might cool the enthusiasm of the moment, and induce Mabel to withdraw 
her halt-plighted word. 

“ She sank on the floor, and wild and burning thoughts pressed on her brain 
with maddening power; and bitter tears rolled down her face, as she began to re- 
present the future to her fancy, and to feel all that she must abandon, and the du- 
ties she must fulfil. 

“* Mr. Gascoigne feared this passionate grief would induce repentance, and he 
fixed his eager gaze upon her. He saw her become gradually more calm; and she 
looked up im his face with eyes in which the light of joy was, as it seemed, for 
ever quenched; and in a steady, despairing voice, but firmly, she exclaimed, ‘I 
shall please you, papa, by becoming Mrs. Edwardes ?’ 

“* Please me? save me, my angelic Mabel! but if it be n 
you— 

“*TIt is agreeable to me, if it will be good for you. Shall I write tonight, or 
shall I wait till tomorrow ?’ 

“* Tomorrow will be time enough, my precious child; and this evening we will 
spend comfortably together.’ 

“ Mabel shuddered at these words; but she arose from the ground. Her reso- 
lution was taken; she had embraced what she deemed the path of duty, not ina 
moment of enthusiasm, but calmly, because she held peculiarly exalted views of 
filial love. It had been the one great thought of her life. In everything she 
endeavoured to carry it out; but she had never expected it to be put to so great & 
trial as the present. She had put faith in Mr. Gascoigne’s affection; and she be 


it quite agreeable to 
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lieved love to be a holy and self-denying feeling, seeking only the good of its ob- 

j because in her own breast it was unselfish and generous. She had yet to 
that—though it is so in reality—less pure, less noble feelings are dignified 

by its name. : P se ‘ 

“ She put away her drawing, she closed the open piano, and, stirring the fire, 
endeavoured to give a cheerful and tidy appearance to the room; and, finally 
she placed her chair so that she could not see the woods of D’Eyncourt; for, once 
resolved on any course, she would scarcely permit herself to regret, and certainly 
never would willingly gaze on anything that might recall the past: seldom bas 
there been a nobler, or a more hervic spirit, than the one shriued in that fragile 


“ How Mabel got through that evening she could never in after life tell. She 
remembered that she talked incessantly on every imaginable subject; that she 
played to her father, and showed him her sketches; that they dined together, and 
that this constant activity never ceased until the moment when they wished each 
other good night; that at that instant, thought, which had appeared suspended 
from its oflice for a few hours, violently reasserted its power; that she flew rather 
than walked up stairs, locked and donble-locked the door, and then flang herself 
exhausted upon her bed.” 





VEITCH'’S IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS, 

Paronocists and enthusiastic critics have been in the habit of con- 
templating ia the forms of the Greek verb the most  perieet specimens 
of beauty and strict analogy that any language can lay claim to. The 


soundness of this opinion we are not disposed to controvert; but its most 


strenuous advocate must admit, that in forming the moods and tenses of 


the verb, analogy is a precarious and unsafe guide, and that its doubtful 
light has often led its unwary follower astray, Convinced at length that 
his predecessors had been seduced into dangerous fallacies by substi- 
tuting theories for authenticated facts, the Greck grammarian has fouud 
it necessary to discard much that had been assumed without due ex- 
amination, and to change or modify a good deal that had long rested 


upon questionable authority or vague analogy. The consequence has 


been, that the teacher or the critic is no longer regarded as a 
sound scholar who has not made himself thoroughly acquainted, 
not only with analogical formations, but with those actually ex- 


isting forms that present themselves to the attentive reader's 
view in the case of almost every single verb. Hence the aceu- 


mulation of facts, and especially of forms which deviate from that 


type under which they might be expected analogically to appear, has of 


late been carried on with uncommon ardour and success, and the scholars 
of Germany and Britain have laboured zealously and successfully in 
this field of research. But the most devoted admirers of Thierveh, 
Matthias, Buttmann, Kiilner, and others, must admit that the catalogues 
of suob verbs in their respective grammars have rather directed attention 
to the subject than satistied the wishes of the inquisitive scholar. The 
opinion, accordingly, was generally entertained, that much more might 
be effected than those learned foreigners had achieved; and some 

ears since, the late Mr. Carmichael, of the Edinburgh Academy, pro- 
duced a work upon the subject, the result of great research, and which 
went far to meet the demands of such scholars as are desirous to obtain 
that minute and accurate information which such compilations are de- 
signed to supply. 

This field has been once more occupied by its most able and successful 
labourer, Mr. Veitch; who, in the volume before us, has with singular 
ability and industry contributed a most valuable addition to the literature 
of this country and of Europe. Mr. Veitch has not confined his researches 
to the limited range of authors who preceded the age of Alexander ; but, 
while he has been careful to point out what was peculiar in the language 
of later authors, he has judiciously embraced the whole circle of Greek 
learning from its commencement to its final corruption and decline. The 
arrangement of his maierials is orderly, clear, and precise ; his quota- 
tions are copious, and not transferred from preceding writers, as is too 
often the practice of even the best granmarians and lexicographers, but 
wholly and exclusively the fruits of his own varied and extensive read- 
ing; and the editions of the classics which he has consulted—a matter 
of no slight consequence in the preparation of such a work—are those 
in highest estimation. 

Mr. Veitch himself states the chief peculiarities that distinguish his 
book from the works of such other authors as have previously handled 
the same subject. 

“First, The history of the ve 
later peri d of the language 


rb is more fully develope a, by being traced to a 
ind the prose Usage Is given cominensurate ly with 
the poetic. I never could sce the propriety of accepting parts and forms peculiar 
to the Anthology, and rejecting those which occur first in Aristotle, Polybius, Ar- 
rian, D. Halicarnassus, Lucian, &e. 

“ The fuller development will be no slight advantage to the advanced scholar; 
and I have taken care to prevent its proving injurious to the less advanced, whose 
attention should be confined chiefly to what is strictly classical, by marking as date 
those parts and forms which are not found in the purer writers. 

“Second, 1 have enlarged considerably the list of verbs, and given authority 
for every part for which authority could be found, for the present as well as for 
the derivative tenses. 

“Third, and what I hold of capital importance, I have always given the parts 
in the simple form when 1 could find them; and in no instance have I given a 
compound without warning, or exhibiting its composition.” 

The references to his authorities, by which the skilful compiler has 
established all that he has advanced, (many of which we have been 
at pains to verify,) are made with extraordinary care : nothing 
short of the most elaborate diligence could have secured that extreme 
correctness and precision which throughout characterize every portion 
of the work, 

We can safely direct the attention of the young, and of all who are still 
engaged in the prosecution of their Greek studies, to this the most trust- 
worthy of manuals, 














PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Books. 


England under the House of Hanover; its History and Condition during the | 


Reigns of the Three Georges, illustrated from the Caricatures auu Satires | 


of the Day. By Thomas Wright, Esq., M.A. F.S.A., &c. With numerous 
lilustrations, executed by F. W. Fairholt, F.S.A. In two volumes. 


Pictures from the North, in Pen and Pencil; Sketched during a Summer 
Ramble. By George Francklin Atkinson, Esq., Bengal Engineers. 

Greek Verbs, Irregular and Defective; their Forms, Meaning, and Quan- 
tity: embracing all the Tenses used by the Greek Writers, with References 
to the Passages in which they are found. By the Reverend William Veiteh, 

“ Presbytery Examined.” An Essay, Critical and Historical, on the Eccle- 
siastical History of Scotland since the Reformation. By the Duke of Athol. 

General Prine iple 3 of the Phi vsophy of Nature; with an Outline of some 
of its recent Developments among the Germans; embracing the Pbilo-ophi- 
cal Systems of Schelling and Hegel, and Oken'’s System of Nature. By 
J. B. Stallo, A.M., lately Professor of Analytical Mathematics, N ‘ural 
Philosophy, and Chemistry, in St. John’s Coll N 

The Fortune-teller’s Intrigue, or Life in Tre land before the Union; a Tal 
Agrarian Outrage. By Thomas R. J. Polson. La three v 

Beauchamp, or The Error. By G. P. Kt. James, Esq, Author of “The 
Smugyler,” &c In three volumes. 






re 
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Lectures on the Nature and Use of Money. Delivered before the members 
of the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution, during the months of February 
and Mareh by Jobn Gray, Author of “ The Social System; a 
Treatise on the Principle of Exchange.” 
[For years money has occupied the mind of Mr. John Gray. In this perhaps 
there is nothing peculiar, money being a subject of pretty general attention; but 
Mr. Gray, in a practical sense, is rather the worse for his speculations, having 
lost 2504. in printing books that have not sold. Yet what are his personal trou- 
bles to those of his beloved Britain! “ Every year of our lives,” says he, “ the loss 
sustained by this country exceeds one hundred million pounds” sterling value, A 
man who has a panacea for such a public evil ought, one would thiuk, to receive 
some sort of public attention; but even Chestertield’s cardinal rule of listening 
when spoken to is not accorded to Mr. Gray. Privately avd pablicly has be chal- 
lenged the Times to a currency discussion for five hundred p giving the 
Leading Journal a reference to the Bank of Scotland, not as to the uoduess of his 
money theory, but lL ness for 5002 : yet the Times teven vouch- 
saled a reply. Foreseeing, alter the Revolution in February, the French 
would stand in need of the needful, Mr. Gray promptly oilered the Provisional 
“and with what result!” he ex- 


Lhe sole reward 


Is4s. 


sunds 








ssvlvent po has 


that 


Government a copy of his Lectures on Money; 
cla * The receipt of the offer was not even acknowledged. 
of Mr. Gray's labours is his comfortable opinion of himself. 

“ The nature, use, and proper qualities of money, are wholly misu 


iis. 


lerstood by Lord 





John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Cobden, the Editor of the 7 newspaper, by the 
public press in general, and—speaking of them collectively—by t Members of both 
Hiouses of Parliamn ; Whilst the subject appears also, trom tl iblished decrees, to 


be equally blaudered by the Provisioual Government of France 

“ Whatever is is wrong,” aud Mr. Gray alone is right in this 'varsal world on 
the matter of moncy. 

Mr. Gray's project is based on the absurdity of confounding commodities 
with currency; and may be said to be borrowed from an early scheme of the cele- 
brated Mississippi Law. That clever though unsound financier conceived that as 
much paper money might properly be issued as the landed property of a country 
Was worth, or at least as much as its proprietors chose t for. Mr. Gray 
maintains that wholesale people, not dealers in “ perishable,” “ fanciful,” “* pecu- 
liar,” or “dangerous” commodities, (as “gunjowder, fireworks, or the hke,”) 
should be able to draw from certain national “ Standard Banks” as much money 
as they please, but giving security to the banks, is in Seot- 
land with cash-credits. This, it will be seen, is less a system of money, in 
the strict sense of the term, than of banking, which is quite a different tuing. 
Nor is there much about money in the volume. Few, we take it, will read the 
book ; but as twelve hundred copies are to be distributed gratuitously, it will fall 
into many hands. Those who desire a short cut to Mr. Gray's banking panacea 
will find it at page 108 et seq.: they will discover something richly fanny. ] 

Epitome of Alison's History of Europe from the Commencement of the 
French Revolution in 1789 to the Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. 
For the use of Schools and Young Persons. 
[ Mr. Alison was certainly lucky in his subject: the world is never tired of read- 
ing about the great events, the remarkable men, and the wonderful variety of 
fortunes to which the French Revolution and its consequent wars i Those 
who have tine and money, with a liking for rhetorical diffusion, will purchase 
or peruse the twenty volumes of Mr. Alison's own composition; others may con- 
tent themselves with this epitome in a single volume, aud not fare amiss. 
In a preface Mr. Alison states that his task has been conti toa general super- 
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us auoue 


gave rise. 








intendence: part of that appears to have consisted in laying down the plan. Jn- 
less our memory is at fault, the “ parts” of this book are almost counterparts of 
the bulky volumes of the or izinal edition, while the sections of each “ p ut” of the 


Epitome nearly represeut the larger divisious of the volumes, omitting Lhe episodes 
not relating to Enrope—as the affairs of India and America. by this plan, sim- 
ple as it seems when done, the framework is distinctly preserved, and Ube atten- 
tion of the redacteur directed to the abridgment alone—the packing-up of as 
much matter as the space will contain, due regard being had to connexion and 
readableness. This part of the business is very ably executed. t events and 
eminent men are brought before the reader with less loss of characteristics than 
might have been supposed possible; nor are the sentiments of the bistorian alto- 
gether overlooked. Something of abruptness—of a waut of connexion—may oc- 
casionally be traced; and a little more of fulness might advantageously have been 
given to some parts, especially to the campaign of Waterloo, and indeed the whole 
the Hundred Days. These things, however, are seconda y- The L-pitome 
of Alison's History of Europe is a capital piece of work ; which, though prunarily 
schovls and young persons, will be found very useful to all as a coup- 
iis, that from 





Urea 
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desig ved tor 
dei of the history of Europe during one of its most eventful peri 
1789 to 1815. ] 


Affi ction, its Flowers and Fruits; a Tale of the Times. 
[ The susject-matter ot this work, that 


In three volumes. 


possesses any advautage over tue thou- 


sand and one tales of half a century, is the miseries of the poor as br ught to 
light by the reports and speeches ol philanthropist ° Affe is dedicated to 
Lord Ashley, aud a certain Lord Saxondale is its hero, wuo—very rich, rather 
eccentric-seeming, and very churitable—works wonders iu all directions among 
rich as well as poor, As a story, Affection has little | lity, and there is 
little of lifelike character in its persons. In fact, but tor the poeudo treshness 


frum the common run of 





Ashileyan matter, it would not differ 
liulis. 


given to it by t 
Minerva Dress fic 
The Path of Life. 

An allegory descriptive of the progress of some little chi 
Wilful, Fidelity, Love, and Gentleness, through a diversit 
world. The Path of Life is written with elegance; but 
composition is easy. | 

The Evening Bell; or the Hour of relating entertaining Anecdotes for Dear 
Young People. By Caroline Reinhold. Translated trom German, by 
the Reverend Cosby Stopturd Mangan, A.M., Rector of Derrynose, Diocese 
of Armagh, &c. Z 

[ Twenty popular juvenile tales, with the original German printed on the opposite 
page; thus answering the purpose of amusement or instruction or both « ombined. 
By the Author of “Hymns and Scenes 





lren—Inconstancy, 
try typical of the 
this Kind of alice vorical 







Songs of Christian Chivalry, ge. 

0 Chilcb wd.” 
[In addition to the authorship named in the titlepage, assistance seems to have 
been rendered by friends—so we judge from the signatures. The filty-two poems 
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which the little volume contains are sometimes on subjects where the feelings of 
knighthood may be applied allegorically to the Christian soldier, using “ soldier ” 
in a metaphorical sense; sometimes they refer to Scriptural deeds of war; some- 
times they are simply miscellaneous religious poems. There is an easy fluenc 
in the style and versification of these Songs of Christian Chivalry, with much 
elegance and refinement of feeling. The spirit is rather that of a pious cavalier 
than chivalrous, and the tone smacks a little too much of the drawingroom. The 
manner is that of Mrs. Hemans. ] 


| 


The Student's Self-Instructing Latin Grammar. By D. M. Aird, Author of | 


“ The Student's Self-Instructing French Grammar,” &c. 
[A simple explanation of the Latin Accidence, with sufticient examples. The 
most noticeable feature is the introduction of exercises after each part of speech, 
upon the Hamiltonian system; so that the pupil begins to read Latin as soon as 
he has learned the declension of substantives, in lessons whose sentences consist 
chiefly of nouns and verbs. ] 

The First English Reader. ¥dited by the Reverend Gorham D. Abbott, 
Author of the “ New English Spelling-Book.” 

[A series of progressive lessons in prose and verse, beginning with words of one 
syllable. The subjects are well varied; the whole book is designed to inculcate 
religion and morality, as well as to teach reading. } 

Notes on English History, for the use of Juvenile Pupils; arranged in short 
paragraphs easily committed to memory. Accompanied by several hun- 
dred Questions for Exercise. By Mrs. Edmonds, Author of “‘ Notes on 
English Grammar.” 

(A paragraphical narrative of the principal facts of English history that are in- 
telligible to children, with tables at the end of each reign to refresh the memory. } 

The National Cyclopedia of Useful Knowledge. Volume V. Cotes—Evelyn. 

There is an immense quantity of various and well-digested information in this 

th volume of The National Cyclopedia. While the pith of the subject is 

nted, there is nothing of dryness or the formality of compilation in the articles 
we have examined. ] 

~~ on the Management of Female Parochial Schools. By a Clergyman’s 

jife. 

A little book of more real thought, observation, and utility, than many publica- 
tions of much larger size and greater pretension. The hints are sensible without 
being impracticably strict, and possess that air of vraisemblance which arises from 
practical knowledge. } 

The History of Germany, from the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By 
Wolfgang Menzel. Translated from the fourth German edition, by Mrs. 
George Horrocks. In three volumes. Volume I. (Bohn’s Standard Li- 
brary.) 

A Treatise on Mental Arithmetic, in Theory and Practice. By the 
Reverend Isaiah Steen, Head Master in the Mathematical Department of 
the Royal Belfast Academical Institution. Second edition, greatly en- 
larged and improved. 

The Modern Cambist: forming a Manual of Foreign Exchanges, in the 
different operations of Bills of Exchange and Bullion; with Tables of 
Foreign Weights and Measures. By William Tate. Sixth edition, with 
extensive alterations and additions. Edited by his Son, William Tate. 

Instructions, Prayers, and Holy Aspirations for Afflicted Christians, 

SERIALS. 

History of Physical Astronomy. By Robert Grant. Nos. 1 and 2. (Library 

of Useful Knowledge. New Series and Continuation, Nos. VII. and VIII.) 
[After a long eclipse, the “Library of Useful Knowledge” has emerged again, 
and the seventh and eighth numbers of the new series may rank among the best 

uctions of that vblien famous undertaking ; being at once sound and popular. 

he Ilistory of Physical Atronomy, by Robert Grant, is compendious in view 

without being loose, close in style yet not unduly crowded; and, what is more 

important still, the facts are well-chosen, and presented in as popular a manner 

as is compatible with the abstruse character of the subjects to which many of 
them refer. 

The “ history” begins with the discovery of gravitation; which is traced from 
the dim ideas previous to Newton, until that great philosopher laid down the 
principles of the universe in his Principia. A brief account of that work is 
given. The weight of Newton's character induces the insertion of a kind of 
scientific biography of his career; which in some sense was needful to carry on 
the history of science under his hands. This is followed by an account of the 

ress of the Newtonian theory in England and the Continent, as well as by 

the subsequent advance of the science, till some of the discoveries of Laplace; 
in the midst of which the second number closes. 
The history proper is prefaced by an introduction, which presents a summary 
review of physical astronomy from the earliest ages to the time immediately antece- 
dent to Newton. It is distinguished by that mastery of the subject which shows 
itself in the rejection of all that is subordinate, and the manner in which it 
clearly though perhaps undesignedly exhibits the fact, that all the important 
discoveries in astronomy were made by sagacious reasoning on patient observa- 
tions, and not by any jumps of genius; though the highest genius was necessary 
to disregard authoritative theories and follow Nature. The fact of the different 
appearances of Mars, which first raised doubts in the mind of Copernicus as to 
the truth of the Ptolemaic system, was as patent to all mankind from the beginning 
of time as it was to him; but it required the Copernican genius to perceive the 
falsehood it proved to exist in the received opinion, and to follow out the facts to 
their true conclusion. } 
The Pottleton Legacy. By Albert Smith. Part I. 
{The story of the Pottleton Legacy will seemingly consist of the efforts of a 
“Railway gent” and a villanous sub-contractor to possess themselves of the 
property of a miserly old lady, who has been persuaded to make a will in favour 
of her niece, to the disinheriting of her nephew, the niece to be taken by 
the “gent” with his portion of the money. We think we see a hero to appear 
hereafter in the person of the disinherited cousin, and possibly some machinery 
in the shape of a village lawyer. Story, however, will probably be subordinate 
to sketches in Mr. Albert Smith’s usual style, with somewhat of imitation from 
Boz, now that Albert has undertaken a serial tale in the form which Dickens first 

e fashionable. In this first number, these sketches consist of a village 
through which a railway has been carried, the festivities on the opening of the 
line, and the adventures of Mr. Wyndham Flitter, the Railway gent, in his efforts 
to enter his lodgings and raise his cab fare on his arrivalin town. These last are 
rather outré, but amusing. ] 

The Representative History of Great Britain and Ireland. Comprising 
Biographical and Genealogical Notices of the Members of Parliament, from 
1 Edward VL, 1547, to 10 Victoria, 1847. By Robert H. O'Byrne, Editor 
of the Parliamentary Vote-Book. Part II. Berkshire. 


InLustRATED Works AND Prints. 

Roberts's Sketches in Egypt and Nubia. With Historical Descriptions, by 
W — Brockedon, F.K.S. Lithographed by Louis Haghe. Parts XI. 

an . 
age ot the larger and three of the smaller prints in each part; all supporting 
e character of this magnificent lithographic work. The larger drawings, in 
— of ned par nin still strike the eye with wonder, for the amount of 
effect produced with such narrow means and space. “ The Hypethral Temple at 
Phil, called the Bed of Pharaoh ”"—a square colonnade with low intercolumnar 





walls, standing in a rm | a little pond with a few fan palms—is a marvel for 
the effect of colour produced by the fewest possible tints. In the “ View under 
the Portico of the Temple of Dendera”—the portico supported by columns, of 
which the capitals are strange draped head-dresses—the artist has adopted Tur- 
ner’s principle, of making the foremost objects vague; the sight being directed to 
the centre of the picture: it is Turner rationalized; for although vague in parts, 
the whole is symmetrical and just. Another view of the columns of Karnak is as 
surprising as any: the paper is large folio certainly, but the temple stands before 
you with the gigantic size of the original. The general view of Karnak is equally 
tine for space and massive reality. ] 








MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 
Results of the Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 














Numberof Summer 

deaths. average. 
Zymotic Diseases. .....+.++++ se. tereecereesocesese 397 257 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain or 38 45 
Tubercular Diseases. ......+..+ «+s }: araeaneen lia lot 
Diseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and 95 120 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood-vessels ...... . 24 28 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Kes 72 80 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digesti 63 79 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &C. ... 0666-6 e eee cee eeeeee ° 16 8 
Childbirth, diseases of the Uterus, &e. . ......... 8 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, Joints, &c.. .. 7 7 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Tissue, &e ...... 1 1 
Malformations ........ ees cece eee ee eeeee eeseeess ore rceccccece 1 3 
Premature Birth ...cccccccscccsccsees coccrececesese eeeeseeese 19 22 
AUPOPHY onc ccrcccccsscces co oe © seeereesersereses esses sesee v7 25 
RO a vccvcscccccccesees + sees sereseseereereseeseeees eeserseese 36 50 
Sudden 2... .cececcee cecee cece wee ceneesreeeenseeseeseeeeeees 8 8 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance.........+..00--0seee SOs cece 3 


Total (including unspecified causes) .......-..+ee+eee8 998 972 

The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 92.5° in the sun to 37.8° im 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being colder than the mean average 
temperature by 0.5°. The direction of the wind for the week was variable. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 28th August, at Ardpatrick House, Argyleshire, the Lady of Robert James 
Hebden, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 3lst, at Kirby Hall, Horton Kirby, Kent, the Wife of the Rev. Henry Burvill 
Rashleigh, M.A., of a son. 

On the Ist September, at Hurworth Grange, the Wife of Mark Ord, Esq., of a son, 

On the Ist, at Hengwrt, North Wales, the Wife of the Right Honourable Lord Coch- 
rane, of a daughter. 

On the Ist, at Oldbury Rectory, Salop, the Wife of the Rev. John Purton, of a daughter. 

On the 3d, at Hampton Court, the Wife of Captain Montgomery, R.N., of a daugh- 
ter. 

On the 3d, at Holland House, Kingsgate, the Lady of John Fenton, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 3d, at Shellingford Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. Henry R. Du Pré, of a son. 

On the 4th, in Wyndham Place, Bryanston Square, the Wife of B. B. Williams, Esq., 
of Caversham House, Oxon, of a daughter. 

On the 6th, in Eaton Place, the Lady of Sir Joseph Hawley, Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 7th, at the Rectory, Clapham, the Wite of the Kev. Wentworth Bowyer, of & 
daughter. 

On the 8th, in Charles Street, Lady Dalmeny, of a son. 

On the 8th, in Westbourne Terrace, the Hon. Mrs. Richard Denman, of a daughter. 


MARBIAGES. 

On the 24th August, at St. John’s Chapel, Edinburgh, William Latham, fourth son of 
Joseph Bailey, Esq., M.P., Glen Usk Park, Breconshire, to Frances Byne, youngest 
daughter of John M‘Lean, Esq., Campbeltown, Argyleshire. 

On the 3ist, at the Grange House, Edinburgh, Captain W. J. Wilson, Hon. East India 
Company’s Service, to Maddal sixth daug! of the late Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, 
Bart., of Grange and Fountainhall. 

On the Ist September, at Westow, Yorkshire, Edward Clough Taylor, Esq., eldest 
son of Edward Clough Taylor, Esq., of Kirkham Abbey, to Sophia Mary, eldest daughter 
of the late Rev. Thomas Harrison, of Firby, in the same county. 

On the 5th, at Marylebone Church, Richard Rogers Coxwell, Esq., of Dowdesweil 
House, Gloucestershire, eldest son of the Rev. Charles Coxwell, of Ablington House, in 
the same county, and Rector of Dowdeswell, to Ellen, only child of Godfrey Hugh 
Massy Baker, Esq. 

On the 5th, at St. Martin’s in the Fields, George W. J. Repton, Esq., M.P., to Lady 
Jane Seymour Fitzgerald, only daughter of the Duke of Leinster. 

On the 5th, at Newchurch, Isle of Wight, the Rev. Arthur John Wade, M.A., In- 
cumbent of Trinity Church, Ryde, to Emma Jane, eldest daughter of the late Rey- 
Henry Breedon, Rector of Pangbourne, Berkshire. 

On the 5th, at St. John the Evangelist, Stratford, Captain Robert W. Smith, Thir- 
tieth Regiment, son of the Rev. Hugh Smith, Rector of Stoke D’Alborne, Surrey, to 
Lydia, daughter of Samuel John Nicoll, Esq., of Court Lodge, Mountfield, Sussex. 

On the 6th, at St. Mary’s, Bryanstone Square, Thomas George, eldest son of the 
Right Hon. Sir Francis Baring, Bart., to Elizabeth Harriet, third daughter of Henry 
Charles Sturt, Esq. 

On the 7th, at Leamington, John Carnegie, Esa., younger son of the late Sir David 
Carnegie, Bart., of Southesk, to Elizabeth Susan, daughter of the late Colonel John 
Grey, of the Royal Scots Greys. 

On the 7th, at Sidmouth, George Gutteres, Esq., of Ovington Square, London, to 
Caroline Mary, eldest daughter of Major-General Slessor, of Broadway, Sidmouth. 

On the 7th, at Battersea, Robert Harrison, Esq., of Benningholme Hall, Yorkshire, 
to Emily, youngest daughter of Sir William Struth, of Bognor. 

Lately, at the chapel of the British Ambassador at Paris, Richard Bruce, Esq., son 
of the late Captain Bruce, R.N., to Leopoldine Blanche Emily, youngest daughter of 
G. A. Fauche, Esq., late British Consul at Ostend. 

DEATHS. 

On the 23d June, at Bombay, Alexander Wedderburn Dickinson, Esq., of the Civi 
Service, youngest son of Colonel T. Dickinson, late Chief Engineer under that Presi- 
dency ; in his 19th year. 

On the 29th August, in Porchester Terrace, Sir John Osborn, Bart., Colonel of the 
Bedfordshire Militia; in his 76th year. 

On the 3lst, at Hampstead, Richard Houlditch, Esq. ; In his 90th year. 

On the 3ist, at Tottenham Green, John Thompson, Esq. ; in his 93d year. 

On the 4th September, at Kensington Crescent, Rear-Admiral De Starck ; in his 84th 
year. 

On the 6th, at Rugby, the Rev. William Birch, Rector of Glenfield, Leicestershire ; in 
his 8Ist year. 








MILITARY GAZETTE. 
OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, Sept. 1.—Royal Regt. of Artillery—Sec. Lieut. J. T. Leathes 
to be First Lieut, vice Power, resigned. 
ADMIRALTY, Aug. 28.—Corps of Royal Marines—Second Lieut. H. Hewett to be First 
Lieut. vice Grieve, resigned. 
Aug. 31— First Lieut. and Quartermaster E. T. P. Shewen to be Capt. vice Smith, 
retired on full-pay ; Second Lieut. E. M‘Arthur to be First Lieut. vice Shewen, pro- 
moted. 











COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, September 5. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Hudson and Gibson, Liverpool, ship-brokers—Sims and Co. Liverpool, shipwrights— 
Peat, Brothers, Manchester, engravers to calico-printers; as far as regards C, Peat 
—Every and Co. Devonport, drapers—Strutt and Co. Belper, cotton-manufacturers ; 
as far as regards A. R. and J. Strutt—Ward and Bullough, Eccleshil!, Lancashire ; 
power-loom cloth-manufacturers— Blackwell and Co. Dudley, ironmasters—Bryant and 
Co. Bristol, curriers—G. and H. Houghton, Birmingham, haherdashers—Davis and 
Son, Whitehaven, grocers—Clegg and Co. Henfield, Lancashire, cotton-spinners ; as far 
as regards L. Baldwin—Covk and Mansford, Bath, attornies—Bailey and Keatley, 
Upper George Street, Bryanston Square, carpenters—Hole and Lancaster, Bermondsey 
Street, pork-butchers—Shearer and Co. Sheflield, railway-spring-manufacturers ; as far 
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W. Shearer—Meldrum and Brothers, Kendal, nurserymen—Marshall and 
aes, Bradford, Yorkshire, tea-dealers—Hansen and Co. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
merchants— Norwood and Evans, Hertford, surgeons—Smith and Parker, Leeds, en- 
gineers— Leonard and Taylor, Henbury, Gloucestershire, millers—White and Chandler, 
Liverpool, cart-owners—Batters and Co. Millbank Street, Westminster, coal-merchants ; 
as far as regards J. Stammers—Stone and Stallard, Overbury, Worcestershire, silk- 
throwsters—Northern Assurance Company, Aberdeen; as far as regards R. Low. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Acoms, James, Blackburn, draper, to surrender Sept. 15, Oct. 19: solicitors, Messrs. 
Reed and Co. Friday Street ; Messrs. Sale and Co. Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. 
Hobson, Manchester. 

Benson, Ropert GLover, and KInsMAN, NATHANIEL, Leeds, linendrapers, Sept. 19, 
Oct. 10: solicitors, Messrs. Jones and Co. John Street; Messrs. Harle and Clarke, 
Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Coors, Cuartes, Wellenhall, Staffordshire, grocer, Sept. 12, Oct. 14: solicitors, Mr. 
Smith, Wolverhampton ; Messrs. Motteram and Co. Birmingham ; official assignee, 
Mr. Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Daagsy, Witt1aM, Walsham-in-the- Willows, 
Oct. 17: solicitor, Mr. Buchanan, Lasinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. 
Frederick's Place. 

Farnwoerts junior, JAMes, GEonGE, and Henny, Enfield, Lancashire, engravers to 
ealico-printers, Sept. 19, Oct. 10 : solicitors, Messrs. Johnsou and Co. Temple ; Messrs, 
Bennett, Manchester ; Mr. Hall, Accrington ; official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Hanptey, THomas, Brecon, Sept. 19, Oct. 17: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory and Sons, 
Clement’s Lane; Mr. Bishop, Brecon ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

Stacey, THomas, Eckington, Derbyshire, coal-master, Sept. 18, Oct. 9: solicitors, 


sury St. Edmund's, baker, Sept. 12, 
Edwards, 


PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 















| Saturd. | Monday.|Twesduy.| Wednes.) Thurs. | Friday. 

3 per Cent Comsols.... cecececceeseeeres Col I 86 } 863 86 KG S65 
Ditto for Account. . ee 854 86 | 864 | eh et sek 

| 3 per Cents Reduced .. 864 | SOR SHR ah be 86. 
34 per Cents . eeeee 863 CL) an | 87 7 87 
Long Annuities t— — | 6 | t 7 | cr 
Bank Stock,9 per Cent ° +} 197 196g | 196 1979 196 196 
India Stock, 10) ........ ie —— | 239) 240 0 
Exchequer Bills, 2d. and 2 ~an per diein’ . 27 pm | 3i 28-25 | 28-25 31-25 | 31-25 
India Bonds, 4 perjCent . 19 23 | 20 23 2 


Messrs. Walter and Pemberton, Symond’s Inn ; Messrs. Wake, Sheffield ; official assig- | 


nee, Mr. Fraser, Manchester. 
DIVIDENDS. 

Sept. 26, Harmer, Spital Square, silk-manufacturer—Sept. 27, Parker, Anderton, 
Cheshire, wharfinger—Sept. 27, West, London Terrace, Hackney Road, linendraper— 
Sept. 28, White, St. Sidwell, Exeter, decorative-painter—Sept. 28, Bosustow, Redruth, 
Cornwall, grocer—Sept 28, Dingley, Bridgewater, victualler—Sept. 28, Carter, Exeter, 
innkeeper—Sept. 29, Stewart, Liverpool, ship-broker—Sept. 28, Turnbull, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, victualler. 





CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Sept. 30, Kent, Great Brington, Northamptonshire, timber-merchant—Sept. 30, Car- 
roll, Mincing Lane, broker—sept. 27, Partridge and Jordan, Luton, Bedfordshire, wine- 
merchants—Sept. 27, Pringle, Gateshead, Durham, letter-press-printer—Sept. 28, Job- 
ling, High Conside, Durham, draper—Sept. 27, Michell, Feock, Cornwall, merchant 
Sept. 27, Wynn, Falmouth, gas-manufacturer—Sept. 29, Drinkwater, Liverpool, dra- 
. 29, Lowry and Brown, Liverpool, brokers-—Sept. 28, Henderson, Wolver- 
facturer. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 26. 

Whittaker, Salford, wine-dealer—Wheatley, Buxted, Sussex, wheelwright—Searle, 
Aberaven, Glamorganshire, victualler—Jones and Cole, Oxford Street, cheesemongers 
—Boyce, Birmingham, umbrella-furniture-manufacturer— Howitt, Strand, bookseller 
—Day, Halstead, Essex, wine-merchant—Mayler, Liverpool, clerk to an attorney— 
Butler, Ludgate Hill, stationer. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

Auckland, J., Elgin, horse-dealer, Sept. 12, Oct. 4. 











‘tin plat 





Friday, September 8 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Pink and Co. Nottingham, lace-manufacturers—Bottom and Co. Nottingham» 
cotton-doublers—Benson and Boyes, Liverpool, ironfounders—Baker and Gibbs, Taun- 
ton, silkmercers—Hardman and Nutty ull, Great Bolton, brokers— Wright and Johnson, 
Wigan, ironfounders— Lanagan and Robson, Huggia Lane, shirt-front-manufacturers 
Tomalin and Hart, Upper Stamford Street, teadealers— Macfarlane and Co. 
Spain, Trinidad—Berry and Riley, Felly Hall, Huddersfield, woollen-scribblers— Cole 
and Smith, Wyle Cope, painters—E. and M. Lion, Union Street, Bishopsgate Street, 
shoe-manufacturers—Culph and Cook, Kirkdale, Liverpool, blacksmiths—E. and F. 
Coker, Liverpool, milliners—Bridge and Knight, Manchester, fent-dealers—Hutton and 
Connell, Liverpool, provision-merchants—Horne and Fowle, Islington, plumbers 
Baugh and Ileath, Birmingham, linendrapers—Anstey and Baker, Bread Street, silk- 
warchousemen— Newton and Gent, Leeds, curriers— Mountain and Peel, Leeds, white- 
smiths—Simkins and Haigh, Clifford's Row, Pimlico, 
stock—H. anc J. Nesmyth, Chobham, farmers—Clarke and Timmins, Birmingham, 
brassfounders—Stead and Co. Bolton, Camberland, coal-miners— Porter and Couper, 
Cotton’s Wharf, Tooley Street, potato-salesman—J. and C. Waters, Eastbourne, tar- 
mers—Bullen and Parker, Duke Street, Southwark, surgeons—Castle and Sweetman, 
Oxford, drapers—Trivett and Hardy, Nottingham, silkmercers —Wood and Brown, Cole- 
man Street, hat-band-manufacture;s—Hallum and Co. Longton, Staffordshire, manu- 
facturers of earthenware. 


















BANKRUPTS. 
Yorkshire, thread-manufacturer, to surrender 
Hird, Hudderstield ; 


Bannister, Joseru, Almondbury, 
Sept. 18, Oct. 23: solicitors, Mr. Clarke, Chancery Lane; Mr. 
Mr. Cariss, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Carter, Tuomas, and WuAnron, Georoe, Gainsborough, engineers, Sept. 20, Oct. 
25: solicitors, Messrs. Scott and Co. Lincoln's Inn Fields ; Mr. Plaskett, Gainsborough ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Carrick, Hull. 

Covcn, WILLIAM and Joun Davies, Swansea, sail-makers, 
solicitors, Messrs. Jones and Co. Crosby Square; Mr. Tripp, 
assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

E.uiott, Rocer, Piymouth, builder, Sept. 20, Oct. 25: solicitors, Messrs. Pontifex 
and Moginie, St. Andrew's Court, Holborn; Mr. Lavers, Plymouth; Mr. Stogdon, 
Exeter ; official assignee, Mr. Hernaman, Exeter. 

Emmins, James, Princess Road, Notting Hill, bricklayer, Sept. 15, Oct. 23: 
Mr. Fallows, Piccadilly ; official assignee, Mr. Tarquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

Feenry, Perer, Manchester, clothes-dealer, Sept. 22, Oct. 19: solicitors, Messrs. 
Milne and Co. Temple; Mr. Sutton, Manchester; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, 
Manchester. 

Hasse, Mancaret, Manchester, milliner, Sept. 20, Oct. 11: 
Sharp, Verulam Buildings, Gray’s Inn; Messrs. Rowley and Taylor, Manchester ; 
official assignee, Mr. Pott, Manchester. 

Humpureys, ABsaALom, Liverpool, bootmaker, 
Oliver, Old Jewry Chambers; Messrs. Evans and Son, Liverpool ; 
St. Asaph ; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool 

Lowe, Grorce, Chesterfield, woollendraper, Sept. 21, Oct. 12: 
Palmer and Co. Bedford Row; Mr. Busby, Chesterfield; Mr. Binney, Manchester ; 
official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Nasu, ABRAHAM, Netherton, Worcestershire, sithe-nlater, Sept. 16, Oct. 14: 
citors, Messrs. Motteram and Co. Birmingham; official assignee, Mr. Christie, 
Birmingham. 

Towers, JosErH Roninson, 
Mr. Stanley, Milliman Street, 
Lane. 

Watiace, WILLIAM, and DormonD, Georce, Sunderland, butchers, Sept. 13, Oct. 
13: solicitors, Mr. Nixon, Clifford's Inn; Mr. Brunton or Mr. Cooper, Sunderland ; 
Oficial assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon Tyne. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Oct. 5, J. and C. D. Matthews, Chipping Norton, bankers—Oct. 10, J. and H. Wood, 
Huddersfield, woollen-manutacturers—Oct. 4, J. and J. Burt junior, Manchester, and 
Watson, commission-agents —Oct. 5, Stother and Richards, Manchester, joiners. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Oct. 3, Warrand, Skinner Street, money-scrivener—Sept. 29, t 
ehester, stock-broker— Oct. 6, Forth, Nottingham, hatter—Oct 
Birkenhead, joiners —Sept. 29, Pawson, Leeds, apothecary. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before Sept. 29. 

Bowden, Werrington Street, Oakley Square, St. Pancras, builder -Murphy, Church 
Street, Camberwell, plumber —Hill and Stock, Tremadoc, ¢ arnarvonshire, slate gouds 
manufacturers — Robinson, Breckn ck Crescent, Camden Town, surgeon—Jones, Eden- 
field, cotton-spinner—Hughes, Liverpool, laceman—Sandilands, Walnut Tree Walk, 
Surrey, pianoforte-key waker— Duncan, Liverpool, woollendraper—Cradock, Darling- 
ton, rope-maker—Swift, Monmouth, timber-merchant—Jakeways, Pontypool, vic- 
tualler—Hallpike, Cromer Street, jianoforte-maker—Cooper, York, stock-broker 
Merritt, St. Thomas, Somersetshire, farmer—J. and b&b. Shepherd, Exeter, wi‘ ae- 
merchants. 





solicitor, 





Sept. 20, Oct. 12: 
Mr. Humphreys, 


High Holborn, innkeeper, Sept. 20, Oct. 24: solicitor, 
Bedford Row; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch 


3, J. and W. Walker, 











SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 
Anderson, Edinburgh, chemist, Sept. 13, Oct. 4—Crow, 


ch. o. 


Glasgow, uilder, Sep.. 14, 


Port of 








FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official o— during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 






































Austrian. .....ececeeee eee phe — |] Massachusetts (ste uaing) -5 p.Ct 96 
Belgian .. ere _ "| 70) «|| Mexican . ae - 163 
Ditto...... ee 3 — | — | Michigan seeee Com — 
Brazilian .... oe 5 — 76 ' Mississippi (Sterling)... ..6 — — 
Buenos Ayres ° t— -—— i New York (1858)..... t— 9% 
Di ciseckeds S<tsmeneed é—| 86 Ohio . ne en “8 
Danish .. 3 — | 70 Pennsylvan' oor 67 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guild - | 444 || Peruvian .... i 30 
| Blase... cco ry — | 70: Portuguese 6=- 
French .. 3—] — | Ditto......... -_ 208 
DD ncaccce a 5 =— |} —  _, Russian. . 56=— 9 ex d. 
Indiana Sterling) 5 =— | 28 Spanish .... -_t=— re 
| (linois....... t=— 31 Ditto.. s=— 23 
Kentucky .... ° ° - | 89} | Ditto Passive) secne . ° 3 
Louisiana (ste rling) ° e 5 — | S5exd.'| Ditto Deferred) .... ° — 
Maryland (Sterling)....... ‘— 66g (| Vemezucla Active . ..cseecceces — 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattwars— | Banas— 
Caledonian .....e.-5 eeeee Australasian .......... 


manufacturers of engineering | 


Sept. 21, Oct. 19: | 
Swansea; official | 


solicitors, Messrs. 
solicitors, Mr. | 


solicitors, Messrs. | 


| 


soli- | 


Townley junior, Man- | 








British North Americ an 


Edinburgh and “Glasgow 
Colonial 


Eastern Counties. 





Great Northern . 63 Commercial of L ondon . 
Great North of England - cess | 232 = London and Westminste r 
Great Western ese seeres Tyexd London Joint Stock . 





National of Ireland .... 
National Provincial 
Provincial of Ireland. 
Union of Australia . 
Union of London .. 
MIN Bs 
Kolanos .... 
Brazilian imperial . 





Hull and Selby. 
Lancashire and Yorkshire ereeees — 
Lancaster and Carlisle .. 
London Brighton and South Coast’ 
London and Blackwall . 
London and North-western ..... = 
Midland . eeese 

North British . 


























Northern and Easte! rn seeee .} Ditto (St. John Del Key 
South-eastern and Dover .. + Cobre Copper .......6006+ 
South-western ....... ee MisceLLaNbots— 
York, Newcastle, and Berwick. eel Australian — ultural .. 
York and North Midland ....... | Canada ....6 secccsees ° 
Docks General Stcam .....eeeeee . 
East and West India. .......-- Peninsular and Oriental Steam 546 
London .......++ a Royal Mail Steam. .......++. 44 
| South Australian . ..) Meexd. 





St. Katherine.. 





BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday, the 2d day of September 1548, 

ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 
Government Debt ...... see. 
| Other Securities .. . . 
| Gold Coin and Bullion .. 
| Silver Bulliom ....ecceeeee oe 


Notes issued .cccccccecceceess £26,883,505 211015,h0 





£26,583,505 | £26 885,505 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors’ Capital.......... £14,553,000 Government Securities, (in- 
cluding Dead We alana £12, 462,735 








Rest oe es eseceee ee 3,826,382 

Public Deposits* 5,021,591 Other Decurities .. il 268,514 
Other Deposits oe 8,524,607 Notes . 6,784 795 
Seven Day and oth: r , Bills cove 1,0le 1 Gold and silver ro oin 626,157 





£33,242,501 | 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 














BULLION. Per oz. METALS Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Kars, Standard ... £3 17 9 | Copper, British Cakes £79 10 @.. 0 0 0 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces0 0 0 | Iron, British bars 615 0... 700 
New Dollars ...cccccccce covece . 0 4 1H | Lead, British Pig - 00. OO” 
Silver in Bars, Standard - O 4 11g | Steel, English ...... ooo. dov¢e8 

GRAIN, Mark Lane, September % 
‘. a 2% 2 @ . 
w ne R. New sst050 RO .ccvce 25todl Maple.. .. 49todl Oats, Feed. 2 
50—52 | Barley 25—26 | White... “ine 
48-52 Malting. —33 Boilers. ... | Poland . 
56—55 | Malt, Ord.. 60 Beans, ticks | bine 
- 6O~63 | Fine. .... | ol ° is | Potato 
6o—64 Harrow... ine. 





Peas, Hog . «- 37 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, DUTY ON PORKEIGN CORN, 





Per Qr. (Imperia)) of England and Wales. For the present Week. 
Wheat..... 5le. 24.) Ry .. 30s. 8d. Wheat...... 66,00.) Rye ...... «+ 25.64, 
Bariey ..... 30 € ° seal harley .. 2 6 | Beans — i 
Oats .. «... 216 5 | Oats...... 2 0 | Peas .cccses - 26 





eekly Averag stor the Week e nding s Se, tember 2 
Wheat, 55s.5d.—Barley, 32s. ld.—(ats, 22s. 6d.—Rye, J25. 2 4. —Heans, Ss. 84.— Peas, 385. ld. 















FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ......... per sack wy to 56s. | Butter—Iest Fresh, |2s. Od. per dos. 
Seconds .... 0 — 53 | Carlow, 4. 0s. to 41. 2s. per owt 
Essex and Suffolk. on ‘board ship Pr — 50 | Bacon, Irish . ° -perewt, 64s.— 72s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ..... 13 — 46 Cheese, Cheshire ccc.secee « 04 == 64 
ran... ee - per quarter o-—- 0 Derby Viaia 4 — 4 
Pollard, fine 0 — 0 | Hams, York — 50 


Bread, Sd to Md. the 4lb. » Woat 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Newoats anno Leapennate.* ‘ear ae - Ilead or Carrie at 
d. sd Py 


| Baus, Frene h, + Der 12 "0, bs Od to 6s Oe. 





SMITHFIELD. 




















Reef . 3 2t0 3 6 
Mutton 36—4 0 
Veal 30—3 8 
Pork 40—4 8 
Lamb. 4 0—5 0 
Hors PUTATOES 
Kent Pockets......... = to 56s. York Reds . ° Se ators! Cs. to Os, 
Choice ditto. ... e+e cece — 6 Scotch Keds .. an -~ O— 6 
Sussex Pockets . ° ‘3 — dS Devons coc.cccce @ = © 
Fine ditto .... 92 —1llz Kent ant Bese x Ww iti SD wcececcee o— @ 
HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
CumseRr.ann. SwiTHFIELD Wuirecmar t. 

Hay, Good .cccecessee ce 758. CO BOS. cc creeevees T3e. 80 TEe. o.ccese snes COs. tO 

Inferior - DB — 6) — 65 o-— 

New wee seose ccce OO oe @ ac ‘6— 6 n= 
Clover.... erresceecee OF — 100 2 — OF neuen oo. WD = 
Whe at Straw coeee BB — BB cccccrcccee B38 2 a= 





OILS, COALS, CANDLES GROCERIES 







Nape Oil ... eccecee potent £1 15s. 0d.) Tea, Bohea, fine, sae Os. 1d. to Os. 3d, 
Kefined . coe BM O Congeu, tine..... 13 —2 0 

Linseed Oi) .. svece os 3 8 D BMS cccece -13—2 4 

Linseed Oil-C ake ° per 1000 O 8 YW ty 2s. ld. per Ib. 
Candles, per dozen, 5s. Od. tu 5s. 6d Cc md perewt. 56s. to 115s. 


os linary . 2is. 6d. wo Sls. 
. Mus vvado. per ewt. 23s. Tod 


Moulds (6¢.per doz. discount 7s. 0d 
Wast india Molwsses..... 16s, 6d. to 20s, Od. 


Coais, Hetton .. 
Tee 


Deere rereweee « 
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ADLLE. RTNERSHIP—A PUBLISHER AND | 


DA NERS 
I WHOLESALE BOOKSELLER, in an old established 


ALBONI AT EXETER HALL. | 








—Mr. LAVENU'S GRAND CONCERT will take place i : ‘ Stour with’ wandeable panty to Suk® 
on Monday evening, September 25th; on which occasion the yusiness, is desirous of meeting ith a suita arty — 
most eminent vocalists will assist. Pianoforte, Miss Kate AN EQUAL SHARES IN THE BUSINESS with him. ‘The 


opening is particularly favourable, and a liberal arrangement 
will be made. Capita! required at least 3,000/. Communica- 
tions may be addressed to A. X., Mr. Eomenv Hovoson'’s, 192, 


Fleet Street. 
‘aaa LISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 

ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
Eve ry description of risk contingent upon life, whether Ci- 
Naval, Military, at Home or Abroad. 

A comprehensive system of Loan (in connexion with Life 
Assurance) on undoubted personal or other security. 

Immediate, Deferred, and Contingent Annuities, and En- 
dow me its . Hine Wittiams, Actuary. 
Oftices—London : 12, Waterloo Place, and 6, King William 

Street, City Edinbu 20, Princes Street 


SCONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


|: 


Loder. The band will be on the most extensive scale 
orchestra having been erected. Reserved seats, 7s.; Body of 
the Hail, 5s., Gallery, 2s. 6d; ac € eens eon 
and at the principal Musicsellers and L braries 


IVERSITY OF LONDON.— 
THE EXAMINATION for the DEGREE OF BACHE- 
LOR OF ARTs, for the present Year, is appointed to com- | t 
mence on Monpay the lof Ocroner. 
cates must be sent to the Registrar fourteen days pre- 
Ky order of “¢: a nate, 
R. W. Ror HMAN, Registrar. 


; anew 

















viously. 





Somerset House, Sept. 4, 1848. 


yee COLLEGIATE 


Oe RS 





SCHOOL, 











Principal—The Rev. J. A. Emenronx, D.D. Twelve Years | 4 6, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars Established 1823. 
oe of Hanwell. Empowered by Act of Parliament, 3 William LY. 
“ T shall be ready to license you to that Chapel (Southall), |. : : Mirectors. | ~ 
being assured that you will discharge your duty as zealously | The Right Hon. SirT. Frankland Lewis, Bart. MT . Chairman 


and faithfully as you have done in the curacy of Hanwell.”"— Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman 





Bishop of London's Letter pe d a d — r, Esq. | T aga ey 1 “ . 

« > ‘ we feo . — " ae . rthur Kett Barelay, Esq. Sit ex. Da sordon, Bart 
oe. pagp = ve eres “eget igang nee tment | Henry Harnett, Esq | Archibald Hastie, Esq. M.D. 
shes os to it. i sure > » cause of good tc pera Veale se k Me ay 
*— Letter from the Ret Ravel Dean. Rorert Biddulph, Esq John Mendham, Esq 


others.” Edward Murray, 
Brother of the Bishop of Rochester. 

“ With this knowledge of what you have done in and for 
the Parish, we cannot express the pain we feel that conduct 
go exemplary has not met with that reward which you had 
every reason to hope and we to expect.”—Address of the 
Parishioners of Hanwell 

“ We need hardly assure you as long as a worthy sentiment 
finds a place in our breast, we shall reflect with the «armest 
gratitude upon the s renuous and unremitting exertions you 
have made in our behalf."— Address of former Pupils 





Robert Davies, 
The 





Lsq 
following are 


| William Routh, Es« 
advantages offered by ta 


among th 
Soc 

Feonomy combined with Se y 

Lower Rates of Premium than those of any other Office, 
which entitle the assured to participate in the profits, and 
considerably lower than those of any other Mutual Assurance 
Society. 

A Bonus is added, after the Payment of the Pifth Annual 
Premium, to every Policy effected on the Participating Seale, 
if a claim accrue thereon prior to the next division of profits 

Three Bonuses have been declared out of thr fourths of 
the profits; the last of which, in [544, averaged 3¢/. per cent 
on the premiums paid 

In future the whole of the profits will be divided among the 
Assured 

















“ The School offers a thousand advantages, independently of 
Dr. Emerton himself."—English Mail, 7th July 1818 

“In such a place, under such management, with such a di 
rector, the parents of children born abroad may confidently 





















trust them for education at home. We therefore very cor The next division of Profits will be made in 1849 
dially recommend the School at Hanwell, and the system of Prospectuses and full particulars may be obtained on appli 
the Rev. Dr. Emerton."—Home News, 24th July 1548 cation to James Joun Downrs, Actuary 
_ The Terms divide August 3°th, October 4th, November Sth. | oe : * = 
eee a NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
ALUABLE ADVOWSON FOR SALE.— COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, 
fo be Sold, by Private Contract, the PERPETUAL | George Street, E dinburgh ; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 
ADVOWSON of the RECTORY of ST. ERVAN,in theCounty | 4, College Green, Dublin 
of Cornwall. The ys Annual Rent cha in lieu of Tithe Directors 
amounts to 380/. subject to variation according to the price of James Stuart, Esq., Chairman 
Corn ; and the nett Annual Value of the Glebe, as at present Hananel De Castro, Esq., Deputy Chairman 
let and oceupied, to about 10. clear. Afier deducting | Samuel Anderson, Esq | D. Q. Henriques, Es 
Rates and Taxes, the nett Annual Value of the Living may nilton Blair Avarne, Esq F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 












be estimated at ‘4807. rhe present Incumbent was born in E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Resi- | William Railton, sq 
November 1792. St. Ervan is a Rural Parish, lying about | Charles Downes, Esq. (dent. | John Ritchie, Psq 
Twelve Mi les due West of and contains about 3,000 | Charles Graham, Esq. F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Acres and 450 Inhabitants Rectory-house is about four SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 


miles-and-a-half from Padstow on the 





North, and st. Columb 





This Company, established by act of Parliament in I8%4, af 








































on the South, and aou’ eight miles f om Wadebridge. Pur " - F 
ther particulars may be obtained of Messrs. C. Swrrn, Hunter, fords the most perfect security in a large paid-up cap tal, and 
and Gwarkin, New Square, Lincoln's Inn; or Messrs. Lirrie | cast a = _ euccess which has attended it since ite com- 
See WACkL CONES DatenpeNt Amgen nee. | TPS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF 94,0001. 
| Loe ~eneny CHURCH PREFERMENT.— In Is41, the Company added a bonus of 2/. per cent per 
* . annum on the sum insured to all policies of the participat 
: To be Sold, by Private Contract, the NEXT PRE ing class from the time they were effected to the 3ist Dee 
NTATION to the RECTORY of ST. BREOKE, CORN- | j840, and from that date to 3ist Dee. 1847, per cent per 
WALL The gross Annual Rent-charge in lieu of Tithe | Annum was added at the General Meeting, on the 6th July 
amounts to 661. Ss. Lld., subject to variation according to the Ist 4 
price of corn. The Glebe contains 93 acres 3 roods, 38 perches, The bonus thus added to policies from March 1854 to the 
and the nett annual value, as at present let and oceupied, is | gyct Dec, 1547, is as follows— 
about 1507. clear. After deducting the Rates and ces, the Sum Time Sum added Sum added Sum 
ige nett annual value of the living may be mated at Assured Assured. to Policy to Policy payable 
abour 1,000/. The present Incumbent was born in Noy. 1792. in 1841 in 1848. at death. 
The Parish of St. Breoke contains about 8,000 acres and : £. 8s. a eS & & £ s. ad. 
i ind is situate on the navigable river Camel, six 5,000 13 yrs. 10mths 653 6 8 737 100) «=6,170 168 
Padstow, from which port steam are in direct 5.000 12 years n0o00 7 00 6,257 10 0 
communication with Bristol and the West of Cornwall. The 5.000 Oy 300 0 0 7 00 6.087 00 
Rectory-house is less than a mile from Wadebridge, through 5 OO 8 year 100 0 6 3 wo wo 
which town » mail-coach passes daily to and from Falmouth 5.000 6y 675 00 5675 O80 
to Exeter. » is seven miles from Bodmin (the | 6,000 ‘ 450 00 5.450 00 
county town), and from this place there are numerous public 5,000 225 00 5.225 00 








conveyances to all parts of the couaty, and in connexion with 
the sou h Devon Kaiiway at Plymouth. The journey to Lon 
don can now be made in one day; and a railway is now in 
course of construction through Curnwall intending to connect 
Plymouth with Bodmin, Palmou'h, and the West of © 
wall, which may be extended under existing powers through 
Wadebridge to Padstow. Further particulars may be obtain- 
ed of Messrs. Cottey Suirn, Hunver, and Gwarkin, New | 
Square, Lincoln's Inn ; or of Messrs. Lirrie and Woo.icomur, 
Devonp ort.—August ISis. 


‘TEAM TO INDIA AND CHINA, 
kK vid FOYPT.—Reg ... Monthly Mail Steam Conve 
for PASSENGERS AND | IGHT GOODS, to Ceylon, M 
Calcutta, Pen Sings , and Hong-kong.—The P enin- 
sular and Vrienutal Steam Navization Company book passen- 
gers and receive goods and parcels for the above ports by 


The premiums nevertheless are on the most mor e seale, 
and only One Half need be Paid for the Pirst Five Years, 
where the Insurance is for life. No entrance money or charge 
except the policy stamp. Every information will be afforded 
on application i. the Resident Director, 8, Waterloo Place, 
Pall Mall, London. 








yROV IDENT LIFE OFFICE, 


), Regent Street, and 2, Royal Exchange 
| mm... Estab! shed 1806. Invested Capi 
Annual Income, 140,000/.  Bouuses declared, 7 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Oitice, 
President—The Right Hon. Ear! Grey. 
Directors 

The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, Chairman 

The Kev. James Sherman, Deputy Chairman. 


Bui ean 









1,678,600? 

























their steamer-, starting from Southampton on the 20th of Henry B. Alexander, Esq. “ itiam Ostler Esq 

every month, and from Suez ou or about the 10th of the month, H. Blencowe Churchill, Esq. | George Round, Esq 
BOMBAY.— Passengers for Bombay can proceed by this | George Dacre, Esq. James Sedgwick, Esq. 

Company's Steamer of the 29th of the month to Malta, thence | Alt ader Henderson, M.D Frederick Squire, Esq. 

to Alexandria by her Majesty's Steamers, and from Suez by | William Judd, Esq. William Henry stone, Esq 

the Hon. E. 1. Company's 8. camers | Sir Richard D. King, Bart Capt. W. John Williams. 
MEDITE un ANEAN.—Malta, on the 2 ‘thand 29th of every John A. Beaumont, Managing Director 

month. Constantinople, on the 29th of the month. Alex Physician—Jotn Maclean, M.D. F.S.8. 29, Upper Montague 






andria, on the 20th of the month. 

SPAIN AND VORTUGAL.—Vigo, 
and Gibraltar, on the 7th, 7th 

ITALY.—Genoa, Leghorn, and Civita Vecchia, at intervals 
of six weeks. The neat Vessel will leave Southampton at 
,on Saturday, the 7th of October 1818. 
ns of the Vess Is, Rates of Passage 
passages, and ship ¢ » apply at the Company's 
Ottices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, London, and 57, High 
Stre t, Southampton. 


BE EAUTIFUL WOMEN.—The greatest 
blemish to beauty is superfluous hairs on the face, neck, 

2) arms. DELCROIX and COS POUDRE SUBTILE re- 
moves them in less than ten minutes, without pain or injury 
to the skin. Sold in boxes, with directions for use, at 5s. 6d. 


Street, Montague Square 

The rates of Premium are those adopted by the principal 
life-oftices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

The bonuses are added to the policies, 
reduction of the premiums 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full 
value ; or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have 
1 existence for five years 

a party neglect to pay for the renewal of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of good health. 

The profits (subject to a trifling deduction) are divided 
among the insured. The plan upon which they are divided 
gives to each party insured a share proportionate to the 
amount of the premiums he has contributed 





Oporto, Lisbon, Cadiz, 
and 27th of the month. 








or apvlied to the 





money, and to 





secure 























each. ‘The yirtues of this invention are too well known to | _ 18 addition to the above advantages, the Directors have de 
need comment, further than to caution Ladies against a | t¢Tmined to adopt the principle of allotting a prospective 
counterfeit. Every genuine box has affixed to it the Chancery | OR'S to policies lapsing between the septennial periods of 





division, in order that all the policy-holders may participate 

equally in the profits of the society. 

The following Table shows the amount of Bonuses added to 
patie tes existing at the prese at time 


protection label of Delcroix and Co., and their address, 158, 
Ne ond Street. 


ISIT SAMUEL, BROTHERS, for superior 


CLOTHING, combining elegance, excellence, and eco- 



































| | incre ast total sum, ay 
nomy.— the system of charges pursued in the bespoke depart- 4 Honuses | on ori i | ible to which t | 
ment of our Establishment must insure the entire appro- 4 added. {nal insu ture bonuses 
bation of our pstrons ; the only house in London where it is | | nee eo | wi will be added. | 
adopted. The ready-made cepartment contains every de- — j 
scription of clothing, which, - superior style, we defy com- £ Pere cent. | £ a 
petition. S. | SUMMER CLOTHING 500 | 915 10 2 
Superfine cloth dress coats is 6 to 30 | Cashmere s. &. 900 Iss2 12 1 
Saxony, do. do . 33 Oto 42 | Paletot 10 to 16 1174 | 1810 | 1200 i} 9g | 260 5 6 
Frock coats, 2s. extra Alpaca 9to lt | | 1395 | 18il | 1600 cy 4 228 8 6 
Black, Fancy Doe, or 'T mead | Llama . 24 to 20 3256 | 1820 | 2000 } 390913 5 | 
PIR no cancdvesaceseas 8 6 to 18] Summer cloth 30—33 | | : | 180 | 5000 | e558 17 8 

French style, fancy : or black. 15 © to22| Trousers ... 6 vo 1¢ 1 anse | 1822 | 3000 | “wis 6 | 
Boys’ ana youths’ suits ..... 17 0 to Fancy ditto. 3to 8 | ae é . 

bd . | Mivspectuses and tuil particulars may be obtained Upon ap 


Patterns and guide to self-measurement sent to any part of 
the ki gdom. Observe Samcer, Baormers, 29, Ludgate Hill, 
twe doors from the Old Bailey. 


towns 


Regent 


plication to the Agents of the Ottice in all the principal 
of the United Kingdom; and at the Head Office, 50, 
stre-t. 





e 
I 





JIANOFORTES, the best of every description, 
New and Sec onthe and, English and Fore ign, for SALE 
or HIRE, at Cramer, Beare, and Co.’s, 201, Regent Street. 
Il O YOU SUFFER TOOTHACHE? IF 
so, use BRANDE'S ENAMEBL for filling the decaying 
spots, and rendering defective tee th sound and painicss. Price 
Is. Twenty testimonials accompany each box. Sold by all 
Chemists, or free by return of post, by sending |». and a Stamp 
to J. Wiets, 4, Bell's Buildings, Salisbur y Squa are, London, 


— ONE SAINT PAUL'S 8S CHURCH- 
YARD.—DAKIN and Co. have much pleasure in an- 
nouncing that the machinery, &c. being now completed, they 
are enabled to SUPPLY their KOYAL PATENT COFPEE ; 
and that on Saturday 16th September, the prospectus ex- 














plaining the great superiority and important sanatory ad- 
vantages of the Coffee roasted by their Royal Patent process 
will appear in the Newspapers.—Number One, St. Paul’s 


Churchyard. 


— ant ndid D: 

4s. and 4s. Sd. ; Best Brussels, 3s. 6d. per yard; and well- 
seasoned Floor Cloth, °s. 6d. per square yard. LUCK, KENT, 
and CUMMING, HAVE REMOVED their Establishments 





in Tapestry, 





from Carpenter's Hall and Hatton Garden, to 4, Regent 
Street, opposite Lowell and James's ; where they trust the 
patronage they have so long enjoyed will be continued. They 
are disposing of several thousand yards at the above low 


prices, and every other description of Carpeting equally 
reasonable. Turkey Carpets, Damasks, Chintzes, &c 


SHEFFIELD PLATE, of the richest Quality, 
— A. B. SAVORY and SONS beg respectfully to inform 

the Pul that they conti » to supply the SHEFFIELD 
FLATED ARTICLES, with Silver Mountings avd Edges, of 
the same old rich quality of silver plating which has secured 

















their house so large a share of the public patronage during a 
period of 90 years The show-rooms contain a splendid 
variety A pamphlet is published, with eng vings of silver 
pated table dish-co ers, venison-dishes, corner dishes, wai 
tors, cruet-frames, table candlesticks, candelabra, &e.; and 
will be sent, free of expense, in answer to a paid letter.—A, 
B. Sivony and Sons, Manu uring Silversmiths, 14, Corn- 
hill, London, opposite the Bank of England 


YUE POCKET PROTECTOR.—Though this 
invention cannot prevent the tax gatherer calling at 

the dwelling of its posse as its title might imply, yet it 
will do him good service by preventing the possibility of his 
coin, purse, or other property from falling out, whilst he can 
place the same in or withdraw it from his pocket with all 


| customary convenience. The Pocket Protector is itself pro- 
tected by a patent, Messrs. Nice Paletot Makers to his 
Royal Highness Prince Albert, &€ the patentees ; and 





by whom it is applied to that most el 
garment, the New Registered Paletot 
additional indeed the New KR 
gether retains its predecesscr’s moderate pri 


and fashronable 
, too, without 
Paletot alto- 
that is to say) 








cost; 


two guineas, or lined with silk two and a half, which, with 
its excellence, both in appearance and durability, has induced 
such general patronage to be accorded.—The above can be 

|] obtained in every size and quantity, at Ili, 116, and 120, 
nd 22, Cornhill, London ; as also of the 





recognized agents in the principal provincial cities 


PINE AKT IN 


UMMERLY’S 


Designed by John Bell, 


UsEFUL 


ART-MANUPFACTURES. 


Seulptor; T. Creswick, A.R.A.; 


ARTICLES, 


S 











W. Dyce, A.R.A.; J BR. Herbert, RA. J. C ss bd 
Maclise, R.A.; W. Mulready, R.A. ; RK. Redgrave, A.R.A.; H 
J. Townsend ; Sir R. Westmacott, R A., &c. Ke. 

FOR THE DINNER-TABLE, S« 

“Salt and Lresh-water Fishes.” A FISH KNIFE AND 
FORK, #4 Guineas Dilated, in Silver 10 Guineas. By John 
Bell 

Vintagers A Series of DECANTER-STOVPERS. De- 
signe . ong J. C. Horsley, in Silver, 112; and Eleetro plated, 
Tl. ene 

THE ‘INI ANT NEPTUNE. SALT-CELLAR Modeclled 
by H. J. Townsend, 27s. in Varian. ‘The same in Silver, 25 
Guineas. 

DOLPHIN SALT-CELLAR. By J. Bell. In Earthenware 


Se. Yd. and upwards, 


BREAD-ANIFE, 1 and upwards; and BREAD PLAT- 





TER, in Wood, 7s 64. upwards Made by Joseph Rodgers 
and Sons 

A NEW WINE-TRAY in Papier Maché, especially for de- 
canters and glasses; designed by R. Redgrave, A.R.A.; ex 
ecuted by Jennens and Bettridge. Price of the Tray, 50s. and 
upwards 

GILT ENAMELLED DECANTERS, VINE and FINGER 


GLASSES to mateh. Made by Richardsons. 


Various prices 





A BEER-JUG in Parian: emblematical of te Gathering 
Storing, and Fmployment of the Hop. signed by H. J. 
lownsend, price I8s. ; or with extra Figures, Sts 

*,.* The Gold Medal of the Soviety of Arts was awarded to 
Messrs. Minton and Co. the Manufacturers, for the Union of 


Superior 


Art and Manufacture which this Jug dispays. 








t-JUGS, in Glass Desiened by R. Redgrave, 
s. and upwards, also Gobicts to match, price 10s. 
each » Vase on asmailer scale is executed in Porcelain. 
The “ Bitten Tongue "—A MUSTAKD-POT, in Parian. 
Medelled by John Bell, price 9s 


* Bubbi s bursting.” Ornamenting A CHAMPAGNE and 

















SODA-WATER GLASS. By H. J. Townsend. At various 
prices. 
THE OTUER WORKS READY ARE— 

THE CAMELLIA TRA , executed by Dixon and Sons, 
aftera design by R A.K.A. in Britannia Metal, 
price 16 Piated, 4's.; silver, 20 Guineas 

THE MILK-JUG which received the Prize awarded by the 
Society of Arts in 1846, designed by Felix summerly; eme- 
cuted tn Porcelain, 2s. 6d.; and Glass, ts. and upwards. 5 

© Herovs bearded ind \ SHAVING-MUG. 
Des gucd by K. Rederay price 4s. and upwards 

A NEW CHAIR. Mace by Holland and Seas, 1%, Maryle- 
bone Street : 

A PAPER to Hang Pictures on, made by W. 1B. Simpson 
345, Strand 

DORUTHEA and CLORINDA, Companion Statuettes, in 
Parian. Modelled by Jolm Bell, 2d. 2s. cach ; also in Bronze. 

PURITY; or UNA AND THE LION, a Statuette, _ 
delled by J. Bell; a companion to Danecker’s At nie 

WATERLOO BUST OF THE DUKE OF WEL! nee. 
Modelied by 8. Joseph, price HV. 1s 

“Prayer and Beliet rWo sTATUT Lye 3 OF CHIL- 
OREN, in Parian. Modelled by J. Bell. 1 ts. cach 

TERRA Ci ‘eins BRACKETS OR TRUSSES, 4 feet high 
price «/. ea 

STATUI! ae OF SHAKSPERE, in Parian, after the 
Stratford Bust, by J. Hell, 2/.; als» im Bronze 

A MRIDE’S INKSTAND, in Parian, with Tazza; Mo- 
deed by John Ul, . bs. and upwards The I..kstand is 
also published separately in Bronze, s and in Silver. 

KISSING CHILDREN, surmounting a Paper-weight, 9s. 
and a Loving Cup, t 

BOY AND DOLPHIN as 9 Seal or Paper-knife Handle, 
with a Gilt Blade ornamented with the flax, in a case, 36s. 

A Pair of carved WOOD BRACKETS, price 5! os and ap 
wards . 

rhe above are suitable for Presents for Wedd nes, Birth - 
days, and all festiva s 

V rus Noveities ae impreparation 

Phe: ' ave aané NDALL’s, 12, Old Bond Street; and 
by al res ectable dealers in town and country The Art 
Manufactures Circular, with Twesty-four Designs, s¢ nt on 


receipts of three postage-stamps 
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In a handsome portable volume, price 8s, 6d. 
BLACK’S 
v Ty Akl T x 
PICTURESQUE TOURIST OF 
‘ a 7 
SCOTLAND. 
Firtu Epirion, Cornecrep AND IMPROVED. 
Containing an accurate Travelling Map; Sixteen En- 
graved Charts of Roads, Railroads, and interesting Lo- 
calities (including Plans of Edinburgh and Glasgow) ; 
numerous Views of the Scenery, on Wood and Steel; and 
a copious Itinerary. 


“A comprehensiv intelligent t well-arranged Guide 
Book. We have been furnished with an incidental proof of 
the remarkable accuracy of the Charts and Descriptions, in 






the personal te 


tin 
considerable s; t 


ny who has traversed a 


In a closely-printed volume (744 pp.) price 10s. 6d. 


GUIDE TO THE HIGHLANDS 


AND 


ISLANDS OF SCOTLAND, 


INCLUDING ORKNEY AND ZETLAND. 
Descriptive of their Scenery, Statistics, Antiquities, and 
Natural History ; with num Historical and Tradi- 
tional Notices; Maps, Tables of Distances, Notices of 
Inns, and other Information for Tourists By GEeorGe 
and Peren ANDERSON, of Invern A New Edition. 








“Their descriptions possess all the freshness and truth of 
delineations taken on the spot mmiliar hands Not an 
object of interest from the Mul! of Canty to the remote 
Zetland Islands is lett untouched laverness Herald 


In a closely-printed nd portable volume, price 10s. 6d. 
BLACK’S 
PICTURESQUE TOURIST 
AND ROAD-BOOK OF 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 


Containing a General Trav ne Map, with the Road 
and Railways distinetly taid dowu; besides Sections of 
the more important Districts on an enlarged scale, and 
Engraved Charts of K Railroads, and Interesting 
Localities 


nus, 


“A carefully executed work, pretticy Hlustrated, with use 
ful Maps.""— Athen 
“The characteristics of ‘Rlack’s DPicturesque Tourist of 





England and “ ales’ are, a more compact and handy form, a 
more modern style of letterpress, cetting up, and illustration, 
with a very moderate pri Spoetat 

“A decided improvement upon the old Road-book.”—John 
Bull. - 


In a neat pocket volume, price 5s. 


BLACK’S 
PICTURESQUE GUIDE TO THE 
ENGLISH LAKES. 


Tuikp Eprrioxn, ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 





Including an Ess: y on the Geology of the District, by 
Jobn Phillips, F. RLS. G.L. Protessor of Geology in King’s 
College, London. With a minutely accurate Map, by 


Lakes, by Sidney Hall; Out- 
Views of the Scenery, by 
uid an ample Itinerary of 


W. Hughes; Charts of the 
lines of the Mountain Ranges ; 
various distinguished artists ; 
all the Routes, with the Distances accurately laid down. 

“A picturesque Gui te in every sense—its deseriptions 
are charmingly written — its intelligence is ample and 
minute—and its illustrations are admirable specimens of 
art.”— Atlas. - 

In a neat closely-pris 


BLACK’S 
ECONOMICAL TOURIST OF 
SCOTLAND. 

Turmp Eprriox, Conrkectep AND IMPROVED. 

“ A work most carefully and elaborately compiled, con- 
taining the greatest possible amount of information in the 

smallest possible space.” — Scotsman, 


ited pocket volume, price 3s. Gd. 


In a neat portable case, price 4s. 6d. 
BLACK’S 
ROAD AND RAILWAY TRAVELLING 


MAP Ot 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
England and Wales, 


“ A beautitully-executed Map of 
which, after careful observation and reference, we can 
characterize as being among t most correct ever 
issued.”— Mining Journal 


In a neat portable case, price 4s. 6d. 
__ BLACK’S 
ROAD AND RAILWAY TRAVELLING 


MAP OF 


SCOTLAND. 


Guide through | 
Guide through Glasgow. 2s. 
Travelling Map of Ireland. 2s. 6d. 
Map of the English Lake District. 2s. 6d. 
Map of North Wales. 1s. 6d. 
Map of South Wales. 1s. 6d. 
Tourist’s Memorial of Scotland. 
Black's Map of Edinburgh. 1s. 6d. 
Slack’s Map of Central Europe. 48. 6d. 
*,* Smaller Maps of England and of Scotland, price 
28. 6d. each 
A. AND C. BLACK, EDINBUI 
And Sold by all Booksellers. 
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2s. 
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sr. Fames’s New Nobel. 


Now ready, and may be had at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


BEAUCHAMP; 


OR THE 


ERROR. 


By G. P. R. James, Esq. 
Author of “Sir Theodore Broughton,” “ The Convict,” “ Russell,” &c. 


London: Smrru, Evprr, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Just published, in 1 vol. post 8vo. price 9s. cloth, 


AN ESSAY ON THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY 


OF SCOTLAND SINCE THE 


REFORMATION, 


By the Duke of ArnGyLt. 


Also, 


l. 





In 2 vi 


FINAL MEMORIALS OF CHARLES LAMB. 
ted by T. N. Tatrourn, one of his Executors. 


ils. price 18s. cloth. 


2, LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY REMAINS OF JOHN KEATS, 
Edited by R. M. Mruyxes. 
In two volumes, price Ls. cloth. 


ew 
. 


PRESENT 








MISS MARTINEAU’S EASTERN LIFE, 
AND 


PAST. 


In three volumes, price 1/. 11s. 6d. cloth. 
Epwarnp Monon, Dover Street. 





MUE POST CATALOGUE OF NEW AND 

POPULAR BOOKS recently added to this exten- 
sive and valuable Library, from which the Nobility and 
Gentry in Town and Country are supplied, is now ready, 





with the terms on which Books are forwarded for pera- 
sal to all parts of the Kingdom. Sent gratis and post- 
free to orders enclosing two Stamps, addressed to Messrs 
Saunpers and Oriay, Publishers, Conduit Street ; of 
whom may be had a List of the Redundant Copies « 

Modern Books at half-price, sent to orders enclosing two 
stamps. 


OFFICES of ARIS’S BIRMING- 
REMOVED (in conse 
for the extension 


REMOVAL rhe 
HAM GAZETTE are 
of the old premises being required 
line of the London and North-western Railway) to 
No. 71, HIGH STREET, one door from Union Street, 

New Corn Exchange and Castle Hotel, 

BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE, 

established 1741. 
Published every Monday morning, price 5d 

ARIS’S BIRMINGHAM GAZETTE has been esta- 
blished more than a century, and during that lor period 
has been most extensively patronized as an advertising 
medium, Its circulation is very large, being principally 
among the nobility, clergy, capitalists, professional men, 
merchants, manutacturers, traders, hotel and inukeepers, 
and the more respectable and influential private families 
of Birmingham and the surrounding districts, including 


Opposite th 


RIS’S 


Smethwick Stourport. 


Oldbury oreester 
West Bromwich Droitwich 
Tipton Redditch 
Wednesbury Brom-grove 
Walsall. Coleshill 


Darlaston 
Willenhall 
Kingswinford 


solihull, 
Hentey-in-Arden 


Bilston Alcester 
Wolverhampton j Tanworth 

Sta ffore Coveutry 

Dudley Warwick 

Rowley Regis Leamington 
Cradley Stratford on-Avon 


Lichtield 
Sutton Coldfield 
Tamworth 
Ashby d 

Hinckley, 


Hales Owen. 

Stourbridge 

Brierley Hill 

Kidderminster 

Bewdley 

Aris’s Birmingham Gazette has from 

ment advocated the principles of loyalty, independence, 
and integrity, without regard to sect or party. It affords 
information on both sides of disputed questions without 
any leading article to bias its readers, and it consequently 
circulates amongst all parties. It supplies a careful 
digest of the foreign and domestic news of the week, 
Parliamentary debates, &c. Gives a weekly review of 
the money, corn, sugar, tea, coffee, and other markets, 
with frequent notices of the iron trade of the district, 
railway intelligence, &c. and interested in the welfare 
of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. 


la-Zouch 
&e. & 
its commence- 


is 


From its extensive and influential circulation, Aris’s 
Birmingham Gazette presents an invaluable medium for 
all advertisements requiring publicity throughout the 
mercantile, commercial, professional, and higher classes 
cf society. 

Auctioneers, solicitors, and others interested in the 
disposal of property, are invited to forward catalogues 
and printed particulars, for reference and distribution, to 
the office of Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, the central 
situation of which renders it peculiarly desirable for such 
purposes. 

Agents in London.— Newton and Co. No. 2, Warwick 
Square, Newgate Street; Barker and White, Fleet Street ; 
Mr. Barker, Birchin Lane ; Mr. 8. Deacon, Walbrook ; 
Mr. M. Hammond, 27, Lombard Street; Dawson and 
Son, 71, Cannon Street, City; Mr. J. Thomas, |, Finch 
Lane, Cornhill; Baily Brothers, Royal Exchange Build- 
ings, Cornhill; and Mr. C, Mitchell, Red Lion Court, 
Fieet Street. 

Liverpool.— Wilmer and Smith, 32, Church Street. 

Manchester.—Mr. B. Wheeler, Exchange Arcade 

Edinburgh — Robertson and Scott, 28, tianover street. 

Glasgow.—Harthill and Salmond, 1, Prince's Square, 
Buchanan Street. 

Dublin.—J. K. Johnston and Co. 1, Eden Quay. 

71, Ligh Street, Birmingham, August 14, 1384s. 





PRIZE ARGUMENT ON THE SUBJECT OF THE 
CURRENCY, FOR TILE SUM OF ONE HUNDRED 
GUINEAS. 

This day is published, demy 8vo. 7s. 6¢. cloth, 
ECTURES ON THE NATURE AND 

4 USE of MONEY. By Joun Gray, Author of “ The 
Social System ; a Treatise on the Principle of Exchange.” 

With the view of endeavouring to stimulate, in how- 
ever slight adegree, the existing spirit of inquiry into the 
validity of the Monetary System of this Country, the Au- 
thor of these Lectures will give a Premium of One Huu- 
dred Guineas to Whomsoever shall be able to prodace the 
best Reply to, and, before a Competent and impartial 
Tribunal, to Refute, his Arguments. For the Terms and 
Conditions of the Competition see the Book itself. 

The sum and substance of the Author's Doctrine may 
be given in these few words: Without the slightest 
shadow or semblance of Association or Combination of 
any kind—or, in other words, consistently with the most 
unbounded freedom of Individual Competition between 
man and man—Production may be rendered the uniform 
and never-failing Cause of Demand ad infinitum; and 
that merely by the establishment of a properly consti- 
tuted National or Standard Bank. 

Edinburgh : ADAM and CHagies BLACK. 

LONGMAN and Co 


London : 


1. MONIES, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES OF ALL 
TRADING NATIONS. 
New Edition, corrected to the present time, price 12s, 


tw MODERN CAMBIST; a Manual 





of Exchanges in the various operations of Bills 
ot Exchange and Bullion; with Tables of Foreign 
Monies, Weights, and Measures, with their equivalents 
in English, according to the present practice of all tra- 
ding nations. By Wititam Tate, of the London Com- 
mercial Finishing School. 

“A work of great excellence.” — 7imes 

2. HIGHER BRANCHES OF COMMERCIAL 
CALCULATION, 

New and Improved Edition, in accordance with the 
present monetary system of the world, the two parts in 
I vol. price 9s. 6d. or separately, Part L. 4s. Part LL. Gs. 
7 cen COUNTING GUIDE TO THE 

HIGHER BRANCHES of CALCULATIONS; 
forming an Appendix and Key to the Author's “ Ele- 
ments of Commercial Arthmetic.” 

“This work may be sately referred to asa 
authority on the various matters treated upon,” 
ing Post. 

London: Errincaam Wutson, Il, Royal Exchange ; 

Messrs. LONGMAN and Co.; and all Booksellers, 


prok STOPPING DECAYED TEETH,— 

Price 2s. 6d.—-atronized by her Majesty, his Koyal High- 
ness Frince Albert, and Il. RK. H. the Dutchess of Kent 
Mr. THOMAS HOWARD'S SUCCEDANEUM, for stopping 
decayed Teeth, however large the cavity itis pleced in the 
tooth in a soft state, without any pressure or pan, and soon 
becomes as hard as the enamel, and will remain tirm in the 
tooth for many years, rendering extraction unnecessary, and 
arresting the further progress of decay. All persons can use 
Mr. Howard's Succedaneum themse!ves with case, as full di- 
rections are enclosed. Price 2s. 6d. Prepared only by Thomas 
Howard, Surgeon: Dentist, 17, George Strect, Hanover Square, 
who will send it into the country free by post. Seid by Savery, 
220, Regent Street; Sanger, 150, Oxford Street ; Starkie, 4, 
Strand; Butler, 4, Cheapside ; Johnston, 65, Cornhill; and al 
Medicine Vendors. Price 2s. 6¢ Mr. Howard continues to 
supply the loss of teeth on his new system of self-adhesion, 
This method does not require the 
any painful operation 
At home 


tandard 
-Morn- 








without springs or wires. 
extraction of any teeth or roots, or 
whatever.—17, George Street, Hanover Square 
from 11 til 4 
MULE MOST FEARFUL CASES of DROPSY 
CURABLE by the USE of HOLLOWAY'S PILIS.— 
The singular ¢fiicacy of Hol sy’s Pills in the numerous 
cures effected by their use in some of the obstinate cases 
of Dropsy is truly astonishing. This mec acts with such 
peculiar effect upon the system, that the fluids arising from 
this dircful disease are imperceptibly evacuated, and wholly 
prevented from any further accumulation. The distressing 
symptoms which accompany the complaint being thus dis 
persed, the sufferer regains buoyancy of spirits ard a com 
pletely renovated constitution. Females at a particular pe- 
riod of life should have recourse to these admirable pills; 
which are sold by all Druggists, and at Piofessor Hottowar's 
Establishment, 244, Strand, Loudon 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[September 9, 1848. 





Third Edition, revised, two volumes 8vo. 34s. 
ECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC, delivered at King’s Col- 
lege, London. By Tuomas Watson, M.D. Fellow of 
the Royal College of Physicians, late Physician to the 
Middlesex Hospital. 
London: Joun W. Pager, West Strand. 
Wow ready, a NEW EDITION, thoroughly revised and 
reprinted from the first article to the last 
HE PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, AND 
KNIGHTAGE, of GREAT BRITAIN and IRE- 
LAND. For 1848 (Eighth Year.) 4 Cc HARLES R. Dop, 
Eeq. Author of ** The Parli ” &e. 
Wuairraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. _ 
" THE DEVIL'S viser. 
ay, price Six 


A MODERN VISIT FROM “THE DEVIL. 








By a BABYLONIAN. 
@The age of cant, the birth of folly, 
The spirit’s blindest melancholy.” 
London: E. Witson, Publisher, 11, Royal Exchange. 


Sixth Edition of 1,000 each, price 9s. cloth gilt. 
POCALYPTIC SKETCHES; or Lectures 
on the Book of Revelation, delivered in the Great 
Room, Exeter Hall, by the Rev. Joun Cummine, D.D., 
Minister of the Scottish National Church, Crown Court, 
Russell Street, Covent Garden. With Notes and Correc- 
tions by the Author. 
ARTHUR Hau and Co. 25, ’aternoster Row, London, — 
nis day is published, 
PITOME OF ALISON'S HISTORY OF 
EUROPE, for the Use of Schools and Young Per- 
gons. Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence, strongly 
bound in cloth. 
WIiLLiam BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh & London; 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
The Trade may have Specimens of this Work for distri- 
bution on application to their London correspondents, 


CHAMBERS’s EDUCATIONAL COURSE, 
CuiassicaL Secrion—Edited by Drs. Sc —_ and ZumpPT. 
Just published, price 2s. cloth 
SALLUSTIL CRISPI CATALINA ET 
@ JUGURTHA; with Introduction and Notes in 
English ; also a Map of Numidia, and other illustrative 
Engravings. 

Edinburgh : W. and R. Coampers. London: Wa. 8, 
Orr and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, Strand. 
NEW GREEK GRAMMARS BY THE REY. T. K. 

NOLD. 





ow ready, in 12mo. price 5s 
N ELEMENTARY GREEK GRAMMAR. 
—By the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. Rector of Lyn- 
don, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
RivinoTons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
A LARGER GREEK GRAMMAR: being a sufficient 
Grammar of Reference for SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. 
Second Edition. 10s. 6d. ‘ 


MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVE “4 LEKs. 
Now ready, with Maps, post 8vo. 12. 
ANDBOOK FOR NORTHERN t ‘UROPE. 
A New Edition, rewritten & corrected throughout. | 
Part .—DENMARK, NORWAY, and SWEDEN. } 
Part Il.—FINLAND and RUSSIA. Nearly ready. 
THE FOLLOWING ARE Now Reapy. 
HANDBOOK OF TRAVEL-TALK,. 5s. 
HANDBOOK FOR SOUTH GERMANY AND THE 
TYROL. 10s. 


PRACTICAL WORKS FOR 
EMIGRANTS. 


I. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA ; 


Its Resources and its Advantages to Emi- 
grants. By G. B. Witkiysox. Post 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 


BUSH LIFE. 


Recollections of Eight Years in the Inte- 
rior of Australia. By H. W. Haycarru. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


il. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Sketches of Society during Six Years’ 
Residence in the Colony. By Mrs. Merepiru. 
Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





Iv. 


CAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


Journal of a Residence; with Notes on the 
Natural History and Native Tribes. By C. J. 
F. Bunsury. Post 8vo. 9s. 





Y. 


WEST INDIES. 


Journal of a Residence among the Negroes. | 
By M. G. Lewis. Post 8yo. 2s. bd. 








VI. 





HANDBOOK OF PAINTING — GERMAN AND 
DUTCH SCHOOLS. 12s. 

ener ay _— SWITZERLAND 
ALP 


10. 
HANDBOOK FOR FRANCE AND THE PYRENEES. 


AND THE 


HANDBOOK FOR SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, MADRID, | 
. Ges. 
HANDBOOK FOR NORTH ITALY AND FLORENCE. 


12s. 
HANDBOOK FOR CENTRAL ITALY AND ROME. 


5s 
HANDBOOK OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTIQUI- | 
TIES. 10s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK FOR MALTA AND THE EAST. 15s. | 
HANDBOOK FOR EGYPT AND THEBES, Is. | 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


“A. G. FINDLAY’S (Esq. F.R.G.S.) SCHOOL ATL AS. 
Price 5s. royal 4to. engraved on Steel, and finely 


culoured, 
INDLAY’S SCHOOL ATLAS of MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY. Maps for the use of Junior Classes 
in Ladies Seminaries and Gentlemen's Schools, | 
A Specimen Map sent free to all parts. 
Also now to be had, 

FINDLAY’S MODERN GENERAL ATLAS. Thirty 
Maps, imperial 8vo. 12s. ; 4to. 16s. 

FINDLAY’S CLASSICAL ATLAS. Twenty-six Maps, 
imperial 8vo. 12s.; 4to. 16s. 

“ It is the best Classical Atlas that has yet appeared.” 
Patriot. 

“ The index is a new and useful feature ina set of 
Maps.”— Daily News. | 

“ The artistical portion of this Atlas cannot be sur- 
passed. It is beautifully engraved.”—Church and State | 
Gazelle. 
London : Wituram Teac & Co. Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


MANGNAL ty pg ‘AL QUESTIONS, BY 
THE REY. G. N. WRIGHT. 
New Edition, ot. in roan, price 4s. 6d. illustrated 
with Forty Engravings, corrected, and adapted for the 


use of Schools. 
I ISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 

QUESTIONS, FOR THE USE OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE. With a Selection of British and General 
Biography, &c. By Ricumat MANGNALL. 

In this edition are embodied the latest geographical 
discoveries and scientific inventions, and the most recent 
facts in the departments of biography and history ; anew 
Chapter on the Middle Ages, and an Epitome of Scripture 
History, are added ; many inaccuracies respecting dates 
have been rectified ; and, as the Pupil’s guide to a correct 
pronunciation, all classical words and proper names are 
accentuated, and, when consisting of three or more sylla- 
bles, the penultimate, if long, is uniformly marked. 

London: WILLIAM Teco and Co. Cheapside. 
*.* A Catalogue of Schoul-books sent on application 








UPPER CANADA. 


Statistical Sketches for the use of Emi- | 
grants. By a Backwoopsman. 12mo. Is. 6d. 





Vil. 


CANADA. | 


Memoirs of a Missionary’s Life in the 
North American Colonies. By the Rev. J. 
Axsnott. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 





vill. 


AMERICA. 


Letters from Canada and the United States. 
By J. R. Gopiey. Post 8yo. 


NEW ZEALAND 


| During Six Years’ Adventure; with an 
Account of the British Colonization of the 
Island. By E. J. WAKEFIELD. 8vo. 





COLONIAL LIBRARY. 


A Series of popular and interesting Works, 
forming a COMPLETE LIBRARY FOR EMI 
GRANTS. 30 vols. Post Syo. 





_~ Y 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





enclosing & postuge-stamp. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 166.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming Number 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 23d, and 
BILLS for insertion by the 25th inst. 
JouN Murray, Albemarle Street. 


pee EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 178.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in the forth- 
coming Number of THE EDINBURGH REVIEW 
are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers before 
Monday the 25th, and BILLS by Wednesday the 27th 
inst. 

and Co. Paternoster Row. 


London : LONGMAN 


NEW WORK BY THE C ELEBRATED AUTHOR 
OF TIE “ PILOT,” &c. 
Now ready, in 3 vols, post 8vo. price 1. 11s. 6d. 
tl HE BE E-H . TE R; 
or Oak Openings. By the Author of “ The Last 
of the Mohicans, &c. 

“ Well calculated to sustain the author's most justly 
deserved reputation. The various scenes and situations 
are drawn with Cooper's usual great dramatic skill, and 
abound with rich traits of nature and high sentiments 
of exquisite beauty.” — Join Bull. 

“An excellent romance. In any future collection of 
Cooper's works, ‘The Bee-Funter’ (little if at all in- 
ferior to ‘The Last of the Mohicans’) must rank with 
the vigorous productions of his early genius.” — Britannia, 

“We recommend this romance to that popularity 
which its vivid pictures and descriptions of Iudian life 
so justly deserve.” —Literary Gazette. 

“Full of vitality and rapid interest, it cannot fail to 
sustain the reputation which Cooper has so deservedly 
acquired.”—Sunday Times. 

RicHaRD BentLey, New Burlington Street. 

*,.* Agents in Dublin, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, and other chief towns ; and to be 
obtained of all Booksellers throughout the United King- 
dom. 





ireat Marlborough Street. _ 
rR. COLBURN'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
\ ILDRED VE RNON; a Tale of Parisian 
| ~ in the Last Days of the Monarchy, 
Iby HAMILTON Murgay. 3 vols. 
“ You're not a moral people ; and you know it 
Without the aid of too sincere a poct.”—Brnon, 


1. 
JOLUME THREE OF THE DIARY 
AND CORRESPONDENCE OF SAMUEL PEPYS. 
New Edition, with the Omitted Passages restored. 
10s. 6d. bound. 
Mt, 
VHE DISCIPLINE OF LIFE. 
A Novet. 3 volumes. 
“ This work cannot fail to place the authoress in the 
first rank of female novelists.”—Britannia, 


IV. 
YACHT VOYAGE TO NORWAY 
£ DENMARK, AND SWEDEN 
hy W. A. Ross, Esq. 
2 volumes, 21s. bound. 
Henry Cotuern, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough St. 


&, New Burlington Street, September 9, 1848. 
T° READING SOCIETIES AND CIRCU- 
LATING LIBRARIES. 
THE NEW PUBLIC — NOW READY. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with dae ards of 300 Illustrative 
Caricatures, &c. by F. W. Faruowt, F.S.A. 
ENTURY OF CARICATURES; 
or England under the House of Hanover. 
Illustrated by the Caricatures, Satires, and Burlesques 
of the Day 
By Tuomas — HT, F.S.A. 


AROLD, the on of the Saxon Kings. 
By Sir Epwaxp BULWER Lytron, Bart. 
Author of “ Rienzi,” “ Eugene Aram,” &c. 

3 vols. 


1. 
in the NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
and its Past Condition. 
By James Wurresipe, A.M. M.R.I.A. 
One of her Majesty's Counsel, 
3 vols. post 8vo. 








Second Edition. 


IV. 
MYMONE; or the Days of Pericles. 
By the Author of “ Azeth.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
MVUE WISTORY OF THE JESUITS; 


FROM THEIR ORIGIN TO THEIR 
DOWNFALL 
By ANDREW STEINMETZ. 

3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Engravings. 45s. bound. 

vi. 
Gare ESS AND GLADNESS 

A Story of the Present Day. 
liby the Hon. ADELA Sipney, 
3 vols. post Svo. 

vu. = 
SKETCHES OF ENGLISH SOCIETY, 
In a Series of Letters to the Countess of Ossory. 
By Horace Watrore, Earl of Ortord 
Edited by the Hon R. Veanxon Surru, M.-P. 
2 vols. Svo. with numerous Portraits. 

vill. 
ARRATIVE OF THE EXPEDITION 
TO THE NIGER, IN I84l AND 1842. 
By Captain Antex, R.N and Dr. Thomson. 
2 vols. with numerous Ilustrations 
Under the sanction of the Admiralty, and the Colonial 
Oflice, and Dedicated to H.R UH Prince Albert, 
Nicuarp Bent vey, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 
Agents in Dublin, Edinburgh, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Bath, Birmingham, Leeds, and other principal towns. 
Sold also by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. 


London: Printed bv Josrru Ciayros, of 320, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the oftice of Roseat 
Patmen and Jossen Crayton, No. 10, Crane Court,in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the 
and Published by the aforesaid Joseru Crayton, at 9, Wel- 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Stre ‘and, in the 
County of Middlesex —Sarunvar, 9h Sarremoen 1545. 





City of London ; 








